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N Sunday last a great and impressive public 
demonstration was held in Dublin to demand 
an official inquiry into the behaviour of the 

police the previous week. At the moment of writing there 
has been no reply to this demand by anyone in authority. 
A correspondent, whose letter we publish on another 
page, writes to point out that the fact that there is at the 
present moment no means by which the intentions of the 
Government can be elicited, or explanations asked for, 
reveals a serious defect in the machinery of popular con- 
trol of the Executive. Ministers are away on their holi- 
days, and Parliament is not to meet until next year. 
We do not in the least agree with our correspondent in 
holding that the theory of Cabinet responsibility is at the 
bottom of the difficulty, but we do most heartily agree with 
him as to the intolerable nature of the position. Public 
opinion most emphatically and unquestionably demands 
that there shall be the very fullest investigation of the 
facts regarding the Dublin riots, and it is of the essence 
of such an investigation that it should be prompt; yet 
there are no plain means to hand by which that public 
opinion can be brought to bear upon the Government. 
* * * 


Commenting last week upon events in Dublin, the 
Saturday Review said : “ The action of the Dublin police 
in striking down the rioters must be praised by everyone 
who cares for law and order. Heads have been broken 
in this affair; the heads of rioters were made to be 
broken. That is what a policeman’s baton is made for ” ; 
and elsewhere, “ If Lord Aberdeen had not prohibited 
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such meetings as Mr. ‘Jim’ Larkin was holding in 
Dublin, the Irish Executive would have been guilty of a 
gross dereliction of duty.”” We cannot help wondering 
whether the Saturday Review seriously means to recom- 
mend the general adoption of these methods of dealing 
with industrial disputes; and, if so, whether it has ever 
troubled itself to consider on which side, in the event of a 
common appeal to force by Capital and Labour, the force 
will lie. The “ political agitator’ is for ever trying to 
make the workers realise that they have in their hands 
now the power, by peaceful means, to work out their 
own emancipation, and for the most part so far he has 
failed. But where he has failed the Saturday Review, 
if it has its way, may succeed. Experience has always 
shown that as a means of creating “* class consciousness "’ 
and of rousing in the proletariat their more or less dor- 
mant sense of solidarity, the appearance of the police 
with batons, or still more of the military with rifles, in an 
industrial dispute is worth, in England at all events, a 
thousand of the most inflammatory speeches that a Jim 
Larkin could deliver. Had we set our hopes for the’ 
abolition of capitalism upon a revolutionary uprising of 
the wage-earners, we should regret that the opinions of 
the Saturday Review do not count amongst the governing 
class as they once did. 
* * * 


As further evidence of how the affair is regarded by 
thoughtful and level-headed people on the spot, we 
quote the following from the Irish Homestead, a journal 
which cannot be accused of being particularly sympa- 
thetic towards the followers of Mr. Larkin : 


The tendency to substitute a rage for a policy is helped by 
the monstrous conduct of the authorities in Dublin, who by the 
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liberty they gave the police brutally to beat the brains out of 
innocent onlookers who had gathered in the streets for no law- 
less purpose has done more sharply to divide classes in Ireland 
than anything which has happened for half a century. There 
were at the beginning of last week some hundreds of men dis- 
satisfied with the conditions of their employment. There are 
now many, many thousands of men who feel a passionate re- 
sentment not merely with the employers but with the whole 
social order, and who have justifiable grounds for the belief that 
the police force was used at the instigation of employers, not 
merely to keep order, but to terrify labour and bully it and 
break up its organisations. Whether this view be right or 
wrong, it is now held by thousands of workers in Dublin to-day 
who had never thought of the police before except as a municipal 
force to prevent robbery or destruction of property. 


It will be interesting to see what effect the doings of 
the police on that Sunday morning will have upon Mr. 
Larkin’s propaganda. It needs little temerity to predict 
that as soon as ever he is free to resume his recruiting 
activities the Transport Workers’ Union will increase 
its membership by leaps and bounds. 

* * * 


This week’s interest in the exiguous and not absolutely 
trustworthy news from the Far East is afforded by the 
contrast between the behaviour of the Chinese and the 
Japanese. From China we have lately heard little but of 
a series of shameful surrenders and submissions, pur- 
chased by Yuan Shi Kai with the money supplied by the 
European capitalists ; and followed, in most cases, by 
looting and disorder. The abortive revolt of the South, 
which Yuan Shi Kai has proved rich enough to put down, 
seems to have been devoid of any episode, on one side or 
the other, that can be quoted as honourable, dignified, 
or creditable to the national character. Though there 
has been a lot of tumultuous rioting and some fierce 
fighting, together with an enormous amount of cruelty 
to the defenceless, the whole business has been to the last 
degree sordid and inglorious. The leaders have fled the 
country, and we gather that everybody but the indomit- 
able Sun Yat Sen is now thinking only of saving his own 
skin and protecting his own property. 

* * * 


Now the storm centre is in Japan, by reason not of too 
little sense of national honour, but, it may be, by reason 
of too much! The ostentatious withdrawal of the 
Japanese Government from participation in the Six Power 
Loan, and its steadfast refusal to join in the general 
legation support of Yuan Shi Kai’s usurpation of dicta- 
torial authority, commanded the support of Japanese 
public opinion. The sympathies of the Government may 
have been with the South, but it has remained strictly 
neutral, standing by without intervening to protect the 
very extensive Japanese interests that have been rapidly 
growing up, not only in South Manchuria but also all 
along the Yangtse and, indeed, in every Chinese port. 
Public opinion in Japan has been for some time growling 
at the failure of the Government to maintain the 
country’s “ honour ’’ in China. The wanton slaughter of 
a couple of Japanese by Yuan Shi Kai's troops rushing 
in to loot Nanking has now roused the Tokio mob to 
fury, and has produced patriotic manifestations which 
may compel the Japanese Government to seize a Chinese 
port in satisfaction for the outrage—a step likely to have 
momentous consequences. Unhappily, one of these 


patriotic manifestations took the form of assassinating 





a Foreign Office secretary who was thought too favour- 
able to Yuan Shi Kai and too little regardful of the 
nation’s honour—which only shows how different are the 
reasons for public murder on the opposite sides of the 


Yellow Sea. 
x: x * 


A comparatively unnoticed resolution which was 
passed last week by the Trade Union Congress at the 
instance of the National Association of Prudential Assur- 
ance Agents called upon the Parliamentary Committee 
to take action with regard to 

the violation of the principle of “ effective contrel”’ by the 

members of the approved societies, the packing of the local 

Insurance Committees with officials of the insurance companies 

and friendly collecting societies, and the sweating conditions of 

service as to duties and remuneration which are imposed upon 
life assurance agents and collectors. 


We have before us authoritative figures showing that 
the remuneration paid to the agents of the Industrial 
Insurance Companies for their work in connection with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Act, is so low that “‘ sweating ”’ is a 
mild description of it. For doing 75 per cent. of the 
administrative work they receive on the average less 
than one-third of the small sum allowed by the Act for 
administrative expenses ; the remainder, or so much of it 
as is left after defraying the central expenses of manage- 
ment, being accumulated as a “‘ saving on administra- 
tion,”’ of which the Prudential will in due course boast 
as an example of their splendid management and use as 
an inducement to rope more insured persons into their 
net. To prevent this exploitation of the Act at the 
expense of the most humble section of its administrators, 
is not likely to prove a simple matter. Having made the 
first false step of admitting three industrial insurance 
companies into the scheme, Mr. Lloyd George will sooner 
or later have to face the necessity of extinguishing them. 


* * * 


For the general public, especially the insured public, 
however, the questions of “ effective control” and of 
“the packing of the local Insurance Committees ”’ are 
more important than that of the under-payment of agents. 
We can all remember the stress which Mr. Lloyd George, 
in his earlier expositions of his scheme, laid upon the 
thoroughly ‘“ democratic ” character of its machinery, 
the credit which he claimed on that score, and how, when 
he was urged not to create further confusion by setting 
up new local bodies responsible for public health but to 
make use of the existing Health Committees of the Town 
and County Councils, he flatly refused on the ground that 
these latter bodies were not sufficiently subject for his 
purpose to direct and effective popular control. The 
insured workers should have their own committees and 
manage things for themselves. In practice it has turned 
out that the many millions who have been roped in by 
the Industrial Insurance Companies have no shadow of 
** effective control ’’ over their approved societ y—and it 
should be added, probably desire none—and that the 
local Insurance Committees are about as ‘‘ democratic ”’ 
as the Port of London Authority. Owing to the fact 
that there are some 20,000 separate approved societies, 
the distribution of whose members does not correspond 
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. in the least with the areas of the local Insurance Com- 
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mittees, the direct election of the latter by the insured 
persons was soon recognised to be an administrative 
impossibility. The Commissioners were, therefore, 
obliged to sanction wholesale nomination by the secre- 
taries of approved societies without reference to their 
members. Thus the chief official of the Prudential 
Society was entitled to cast nearly 3,000,000 votes ; in 
other words, he simply appointed a substantial propor- 
tion of the members of every Insurance Committee in the 
country. Such is Mr. Lloyd George’s “‘ democracy.” 
* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s encounter with Lord Wolmer in 
the Press has not been very edifying on either side. We 
can quite understand that Marconis are still a rather sore 
subject with the Chancellor and that he must have found 
Lord Wolmer’s unfair use and deliberate exaggeration 
of the facts very exasperating indeed. But when he 
describes Lord Wolmer’s futile attempt to retreat through 
the time-honoured gap of “‘ an inaccurate report’ as a 
dastardly attack upon hard-working professional men, 
and asks us to believe that it is this in the main that has 
opened the colloquial flood of his indignation, he really 
asks too much. Doubtless, in his reference to the past 
doings of Lord Wolmer’s relatives he scored a point, but 
it was the sort of point which a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in Mr. Lloyd George’s position had much better 
leave to others to score for him. The pot may be of the 
brightest aluminium, but if it insists on calling the kettle 
black too often, it inevitably suggests a lack of perfect 
self-confidence as to its own whiteness. Moreover, by 
advertising Lord Wolmer’s speech, the Chancellor has 
made it possible for a hundred even less scrupulous party 
orators to repeat the attack without being accused of 
talking “ back-numbers.”” The long and short of it is 
that what the facts as to Mr. Lloyd George’s brief trans- 
actions on the Stock Exchange require just now is not 
defence but oblivion. We have never taken a very 
serious view of those facts, but neither have we ever 
admitted that they will bear much talking about. 


cg ok * 


The most important stage as yet in the movement for 
a conference on the subject of Irish Government is 
marked by Lord Loreburn’s letter in the Times last 
Thursday. But Lord Loreburn’s criticism of his late 
colleagues—if his letter amounts to that—is not 
altogether unexpected. Mr. O’Brien had claimed him in 
Cork the other day as a supporter of the policy of con- 
ciliation. ‘‘ One of the two or three real friends of Ireland 
in the Liberal party,” said Mr. O’Brien ; and no one can 
deny that Lord Loreburn’s record of attachment to the 
principle of Irish nationality is irreproachable. The 
prominence given to his views in the Times has, however, 
a new significance. The movement has now been blessed 
from most quarters of independent Unionist opinion, 
and the Times seems to assure us that if the Government 
follows Lord Loreburn’s advice, its invitations to a 
Conference will not be refused. On the other hand, 
Unionists, before entering a Conference, will not agree 
that Ireland must have a national Parliament with an 
Executive responsible to it. It is obvious that they owe 
this much reservation to Sir Edward Carson and the 


Ulster Protestants. 





There is a great deal of clear wisdom in Lord Lore- 
burn’s summary of the situation. He points out first 
that Ministers cannot abandon the Home Rule Bill 
unless some alternative is generally accepted. It is 
equally certain that the passage of the Bill will be 
followed, to put it mildly, by serious rioting in the North 
of Ireland. Mr. Redmond must wish the new régime to 
open in harmony, although he would prefer to meet a 
storm rather than abandon his ideals. Mr. Redmond 
should remember again that the Ulster Protestants, in 
striving to paralyse the Dublin Parliament, will have the 
encouragement of powerful organisations in England. 
Yet English Conservatives will find no profit in pro- 
longing a pernicious controversy, and in involving them- 
selves further in a policy of unconstitutional resistance 
to law. As for the Ulster Unionists, their present 
prospects are disastrous. The disorders they propose to 
provoke as a protest against Home Rule will produce a 
flight of capital from Belfast. Lord Loreburn might 
have added that of all towns in the United Kingdom 
Belfast is the one least prepared to meet such an emer- 
gency. From a commercial point of view it is exceedingly 
** shaky.” 

* * * 

The ideal event would be a Conference between Irish 
parties ; but it is not possible to think that Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. Dillon could come to terms at the present 
moment. Sir Edward Carson has said that he will confer 
in regard to “‘ local self-government ”’ ; but this does not 
suit Mr. Dillon, who has been fighting thirty years for 
‘*Home Rule.”’ Lord Loreburn argues that the ideas 
denoted by the words “ local government,” “‘ devolution 
and federation,” and *“*‘Home Rule”’ run into one 
another, and that only by clearing away a crowd of 
phrases can one discover the real stumbling-blocks. But 
neither of the Irish parties is prepared to admit the truth 
of this view. The initiative must, therefore, be left to 
the British parties, each of which, as we may be certain, 
recognises that there is no more party capital to be made 
out of Irish politics. The one has to consider its pledges 
to the Nationalists, the other its pledges to the 
Covenanters. But they may take heart by remembering 
that there is a large mass of opinion in Ireland which is 
not represented either by Sir Edward Carson or Mr. 
Dillon, and which would declare itself if settlement by 
consent were to become the policy of both English parties, 

* * * 

On Tuesday there appeared in most of the London 
papers a lengthy forecast of the coming programme of 
Liberal “ land reform.’”” No one who read the forecast 
can, we imagine, have been very much surprised at its 
prompt repudiation by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for all the great programme, in this version, amounted to 
was an extension of the Smal! Holdings system with rents 
fixed by Land Courts, plus the establishment of local 
wages boards “as a temporary expedient” and a 
readjustment of the hours of labour of agricultural 
workers. The Daily News, the Chancellor's pet organ, 
thought it worth while to give these revolutionary 
proposals its two first news columns and six headlines, 
but we feel sure that Mr. Lloyd George himself is more 
alive to what is expected of him. In the matter of 
promises and programmes he has set himself a high 
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standard, and unless when he speaks at Bedford on 
October 11th he has something better to offer the 
British public than a pale rehash of a few of the common- 
places of rural reform, we shall be very much surprised. 
It is worth remembering that the Chancellor proposes to 
fight a General Election on this coming programme of 
his. It may not prove to be a winning card, but it will 
certainly be a high one. 
* * * 

There are elements of farce both in the revelation and 
in the contents of the memoirs of Count Hayashi, 
Minister to England when the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
was signed. After the first two instalments had been 
published by Hayashi’s nephew in the Jiji Shimpo the 
Government forbade further publication. A third—the 
sensational—instalment appeared; the number was 
suppressed and so were Reuter’s cabled summaries. 
The result is that Reuter supplies us with a full trans- 
lation through the post, and the only effect of telegraphic 
censorship is that the world gets the news a week or two 
late. Count Hayashi’s story is a peculiar one. We see 
the notion of an Anglo-German-Japanese alliance to 
preserve peace in the Far East first broached by the 
German chargé d’ affaires. We see Lord Lansdowne first 
keeping Germany informed of the negotiations and 
latterly leaving her in the cold. Hayashi suggests to his 
Government that it should spur England on by pre- 
tending to aim at arranging a Convention with Russia. 
He is then surprised (and repelled) to find that his advice 
has resulted in the Marquis Ito going to Russia to carry 
on serious negotiations for such a Convention. England 
gets alarmed; the generous Under-Secretary, Mr. 
Bertie, warns the innocent Japs that Russia will never 
keep her pledges ; and the Alliance is rushed through. 
The comedy is kept up until the end, for, at the last 
moment, Lord Lansdowne cables first that the treaty 
should be shown to the German Ambassador in Tokio, 
and then that it should not be shown ; and between the 
two telegrams the first one is acted upon. 

** * * 

Assuming that Count MHayashi’s statements are 
accurate—and they look like it—we cannot help wonder- 
ing what accounted for Germany’s disappearance from 
an arrangement of her own devising. It is suggested 
that Prince von Biilow was unwilling to enter into this 
agreement with England because of divergence of aims 
elsewhere. Until we have further light upon the Ger- 
man attitude it is impossible to form a correct opinion 
upon Lord Lansdowne’s policy towards Germany. It is 
not yet clear whether her ultimate exclusion was really 
traceable to deliberate action of ours or whether circum- 
stances in general made it inevitable. Speculation as to 
what would have happened had she come in is as futile 
as it is fascinating. 

* ** * 





We are getting more light on miners’ phthisis. Accord- 
ing to a South African correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph (the message was published on Tuesday), the real 
reason of the continued unrest on the Rand is the pre- 
sence of large numbers of men who have been given 
sentence of death by their doctors. These men, says the 


correspondent, have been told that they have only 
eighteen months, a year, or six months to live; and 





hence they are excited and dissatisfied. This news 
illustrates how flimsy are the reasons which cause men 
to be discontented ; but there is an element of reassur- 
ance in the thought that in another eighteen months, 
at most, many of the present agitators on the Rand will 
no longer be disturbing the peaceful industrial develop- 
ment of South Africa. 
* ** * 

The Irish Primate, an Ulsterman, having been in- 
accurately informed that Sir John Simon intended to 
address a meeting of the Newry Nationalists on a Sunday, 
promptly entered a strong protest against such Sabbath- 
breaking. Sir John Simon, after pointing out that the 
report was unfounded, asked the Primate how he could 
make an objection to Sunday meetings of Nationalists, 
seeing that the Protestant Churches of Ulster proposed 
to celebrate Ulster Day on Sunday, September 28th, 
with special services and sermons against Home Rule. 
Sir John Simon forgot that opposition to Home Rule is not 
** politics,’’ but “ patriotism.” Further, it is now under- 
stood that Sir Edward Carson, and not the Primate, is 
head of the Church of Ulster, as well as Commander of 
its army and Admiral of its fleet. But what do the 
High Church and Roman Catholic members of the 
English Conservative Party think of this situation ? 
They have urgently pleaded that the Ulster cause 
should be disassociated from Protestantism and religious 
issues. They have argued that there is no reason why 
the Irish Roman Catholic should not be as good a Union- 
ist as his Protestant neighbour. Well, it is true that one 
Roman Catholic family in Ulster (farmers of Co. Down) 
actually signed the Covenant last September. We hap- 
pened to read the sequel in a local Irish newspaper; it 
is worth noting. The family has been received into Sir 
Edward Carson’s Church. 


3K a * 


The agitation of Anglo-India over the threatened 
appearance of Miss Maud Allan deserves, perhaps, more 
sympathy than the English public is commonly disposed 
to accord in such matters. We gather from the tele- 
grams of the week that the Calcutta Press is strongly 
hostile, but that in Bombay, where European dancers 
appear more frequently, opinion is on the whole favour- 
able to Miss Allan. The objection may be thus summed 
up: The audiences are mostly European and Eurasian, 
but the English theatres tend to attract a growing 
number of well-to-do Indians who share the Eastern 
view that the public dancer is invariably a courtesan, 
and who, further, can hardly be expected to hold a high 
opinion of a ruling race which tolerates and applauds the 
performance of a white woman with unclad limbs. This 
may seem rather absurd in view of the regular touring of 
musical comedy companies, and, still more, of the 
immense success with Indian audiences of European 
circus troupes; but it may quite fairly be contended 
that the case of Miss Maud Allan stands apart. And 
there seems to us a good deal of force in the one serious 
argument put forward—namely, that the movement for 
the abolition of the nautch from reputable Indian society 
will be rendered ridiculous if the Englis!; -ommunity, 
which professes cordial agreement with Indian reformers 
on the point, is prepared to welcome Maud Allan. 
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RAILWAYS, ACCIDENTS, AND 
THE STATE 


HE enquiry which was opened last week under 
the direction of the General Superintendent 
of the Midland Railway (assisted by an 

Inspector of the Board of Trade) into the circumstances 
of the Hawes Junction accident, has again drawn atten- 
tion to the system under which the railways in this 
country are administered. The public is always a little 
uncomfortable about these enquiries. Hushing up is the 
cornerstone of England’s greatness, says one of the 
characters in The Great Adventure, and the original 
proposal to keep the enquiry secret and the amazing 
treatment meted out to Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., suggest 
that there was something it was desired to hush up. 
Mr. Thomas is a Member of Parliament, representing, as 
a matter of fact, the headquarters of the Midland Railway 
itself ; he is one of the principal officials of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, in which capacity he represents 
about a quarter of a million of the workers on the 
railways who—extraordinary as it may appear to some 
of the directors and higher officials—have a direct 
interest in matters pertaining to safety of life and limb. 
He happens also to have been an engine cleaner, a 
fireman and driver, so that if it were desired to learn the 
lessons that could be gained from a study of the cireum- 
stances of the disaster, he is, one would think, just the 
sort of man one would wish to see participating in an 
enquiry of this sort. Yet until the Board of Trade 
Inspector himself asks it as a favour of the Midland 
Superintendent, he is refused permission to travel in the 
special train conveying the people having to do with the 
enquiry, and is locked up in a siding on the scene of the 
accident so that he shall not be able to inspect any of the 
details. Moreover, he is carefully kept away from the 
men implicated in the accident, whilst the railway 
company’s superintendent is having private interviews 
with them. 

These circumstances should be a revelation to the 
public of the way in which the representatives of the 
men are treated by the officials of the railway companies. 
It exhibits a policy of pin-pricks and a habit of petty 
tyranny which go far to explain the latent hostility that 
is always evident between the railway companies and 
their workers, quite apart from any specific grievances as 
to wages. It is impossible to deal with this subject 
without referring specially, and in plain language, to the 
Midland Railway. That company, it will be remembered, 
marked in red ink the record of every man who had 
struck. It has been specifically charged by the railway 
unions with tyranny and victimisation. It covered itself 
with ignominy in the Richardson case, when its policy of 
speeding up was clearly attended by danger to life, and 
it has to its debit two of the most appalling disasters of 
recent years on the British railways; one of the dis- 
quieting features about the last one being the fact that 
the engine drawing an express train on what is probably 
the most important route in the country was not able to 
get up sufficient steam to carry its load over the gradients. 
It is an open secret in railway circles that the bad feeling 
that exists between the Midland Railway and its workers 








is due to the hostility of its General Superintendent to 
Trade Unionism, and some extraordinary utterances of 
his in this connection are contained in the printed 
statement which the Railway Clerks’ Association placed 
in the hands of every Member of Parliament in 
December last. It is perhaps worth adding that, by 
one of those strange coincidences which sometimes 
happen on company-owned railways, the General 
Superintendent of the Midland Railway is the only son 
of Sir G. E. Paget, who until 1911 was chairman of that 
company. 

The public may well ask why the farce of a Board of 
Trade enquiry should be performed at all? It is not 
sufficiently known that the Board of Trade has no power 
to make its recommendations compulsory upon the 
railway company. It sends an officer of its Railway 
Department to hold an official enquiry into the cause of 
each serious accident ; this officer issues a report which 
usually contains recommendations as to the avoidance 
of similar accidents in the future ; and there the matter 
rests. Two and a half years ago a similar accident 
occurred on the same railway company’s system and 
almost on the same spot. In connection with this and 
other accidents the Board of Trade Inspectors have 
recommended the installation of track circuits, making 
carriages fireproof, constructing coaches not so liable to 
telescope as those at present in use, and the abolition of 
gas lighting. On this last point the Financial Times—an 
organ not famous for its hostility to Capital—vwrites : 
‘“* It is all very well for the Midland Railway officials to 
point out that in a collision or derailment glowing coals 
from the locomotive may set the carriages on fire. The 
fact to remember is that where cylinders filled with gas 
are fitted to the coaches the risk from this source is 
obviously greater than when electric light is used.” It 
does not require more than a grain of sense to realise the 
danger arising from this quarter; but on the Midland 
Railway, apparently, it requires more than one Hawes 
Junction disaster. 

It appears to be time for the public to demand a reply 
to the following questions: First, why, if the Board of 
Trade has no power to enforce the recommendations of 
its Inspectors upon the railway companies, indulge in the 
farce of these official enquiries, which merely cause the 
public vainly to imagine that their interests are being 
safeguarded ? And second, why is Parliament not asked 
to confer upon the Board of Trade such powers ? (It is 
forced unwillingly to give the companies power to raise 
their rates.) It is high time that the whole question of 
railway accidents was seriously taken up. The con- 
tinual pressure of having to earn dividends on a capital 
increasing much faster than the assets representing it 
is causing heavier loads and a general speeding up of the 

men. In many of the States of America this difficulty 
has been met by a law compelling the companies to 
increase the train crew. The opposition a proposal of this 
sort would meet with here may be deduced from the fact 
that every proposal of importance to render life safer on 
the railways that would involve expenditure has been 
defeated by the railway interest in Parliament. The 
following remarks, typical of the attitude of the com- 
panies, appeared in the financial article of the Observer 
of September 22nd, 1912, just after the accident at 
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Ditton on the London and North-Western, when sixteen 
people were killed and about eighty injured : 

There is some nervousness in the market and among railway 
shareholders generally, however, lest the particularly distressing 
circumstances of the accident may not compel the Board of 
Trade to make more stringent regulations for safeguarding the 
travelling public, which would, of course, mean heavier ex- 
penditure for the railway in the near future. 


Can one conceive such a sentence being written if the 
railways belonged to the State ? The storm of obloquy 
that would rain upon the Government on a repetition of 
an accident of this nature on the same section of line 
within two and a half years may well be imagined. The 
most violent partisan of railway nationalisation cannot 
claim that the adoption of State ownership would result 
in complete immunity from accidents ; but it is quite 
certain that, with the removal of the pressure of a body 
of shareholders whose sole interest is (naturally enough) 
dividends, one great obstacle to additional expenditure 
with a view to rendering the lives of passengers and 
workers safer would disappear; and, above all, the 
continuous criticism that a State-administered under- 
taking receives would of itself conduce to improved 
conditions. Take, for instance, the case of the telephone 
service. The force of public opinion has been such that 
the Postmaster-General has already set up in seventeen 
towns telegraph and telephone advisory committees 
composed of members of the local Corporation, Chamber 
of Commerce, Exchanges and other business interests. 
In Germany, Austria and Belgium these advisory com- 
mittees exist in connection with the State railways 
The way in which our railway kings would receive any 
such suggestion may be gauged from the treatment 
meted out by the Midland Railway Superintendent to 
Mr. Thomas. 


THE NEW PALEY 


OOR indeed must be the British Association 
address that does not start a discussion on two 
or three questions of high moment to us all ; and 

tried by this test the discourse delivered by Sir Oliver 
Lodge before the Birmingham assembly on Wednesday 
was of quite unusual interest. It touched upon, not 
two or three, but at least a dozen exciting topics, almost 
any one of which would furnish material for a week’s 
holiday debate. Tor ourselves, however, we incline to 
think that, more than any of the questions raised by this 
or that passage, the question uppermost in the minds of 
hundreds of its readers will be one provoked by the 
address as a whole—its attitude, temper, and assump- 
tions. It is this: Can it be true that we have travelled 
so far in thirty years or less? that since the days of 
Tyndall and Huxley and W. K. Clifford science has 
conceded as much, has changed its note as completely, 
as the President of the British Association appears to 
imply ? If so, it is clear that we are living in a world 
altogether different from that upon which the present 
generation opened its eyes, and it may be well for those 
of us who, while working outside the sphere of the 
sciences commonly so called, are yet concerned for 
various reasons in the movement of thought to take 
stock of our position. 


The elderly lady in You Never Can Tell, who remarked 
that things had never been the same since Professor 
Tyndall made a certain speech at Belfast, was, as her 
creator intimated with sufficient emphasis, already far 
behind her time. With the rationalist man of science 
—given, like Huxley and his friends, to saying what 
he meant in the plainest of plain terms—we knew 
exactly where we were. There was no paltering with 
the Unknown; it was not only unknown but unknow- 
able. ‘The speculative game is drawn,” said they ; 
“let us get to practical work” ; but if any champion of 
traditional orthodoxy (Gladstone or another) wanted to 
try a fall over Joshua’s sun or the Gadarene swine, none 
were more willing than they to oblige. To-day those 
encounters seem extraordinarily remote. There is no 
end to what has happened since the blows rained so 
merrily in the lists provided by the editors of the 
Fortnightly and the Nineteenth Century. We have 
passed through the great reaction. The psychologists 
and metaphysicians have denied the assumptions of the 
men of science. The speculative amateurs—from Mr. 
Balfour to Mr. Wells—have anticipated Sir Oliver Lodge 
in proclaiming to the average man their “ scepticism ol 
the instrument.’ The chair of the British Association 
has several times been occupied by avowed conserva- 
tives. And now, it would appear, religion is enthroned 
in the seat of science. Sir Oliver Lodge begins his pero- 
ration with “* Men and brethren,” and with a 
sentence which by this time has made the circuit of the 
globe, and to-morrow will be the text of innumerabl« 
sermons : 

We are deaf and blind, therefore, to the Immanent Grandeur, 
unless we have insight enough to recognise in the woven fabric of 
existence, flowing steadily from the loom in an infinite progress 
towards perfection, the ever-growing garment of a transcendent 
God. 

This frankly religious conclusion, coupled with the 
affirmation of the survival of personality, has inevitably 
been hailed as the most significant thing about the 
address ; but how shall we reconcile it with the state- 
ment in one of Sir Oliver Lodge’s first paragraphs to the 
effect that the territory now occupied by the ancient 
theological foe “is little more than his legitimate 
province ’’? The foe in question will reply—Sir Oliver 
Lodge invites him to do so—that he is not required to 
retreat at all, but that, helped by the philosophic 
scepticism which we are told is in the ascendant, he may 
set out to recover a good part of the territory he has been 
induced to abandon. Let us, however, consider a few 
of the stages passed in the Birmingham address before 
this very interesting sermonic conclusion is reached. 

The ground covered is of vast extent ; indeed, we can 
imagine a hostile critic asserting that no eminent 
teacher has ever delivered so discontinuous a discourse 
on Continuity—despite Sir Oliver Lodge’s well-known 
and justly admired expository gift. We are in the 
presence, he reminds us, of a general critical examination 
of scientific foundations. ‘* Rapid progress combined 
with fundamental scepticism” is the mark of the per- 
turbing period in which we live. But Sir Oliver Lodge, 


ends 


who clearly enjoys the fight, suggests that the tendency 
to tear up ancient postulates by the roots is overdone. 
The point, however, to keep in mind is that the challeng- 
ing of hypotheses and “ laws ” of matter is not, as some 
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among us hastily assume, evidence of the partial defeat 
of science. Quite the contrary ; for, as Sir Oliver Lodge 
reminds us, the scientific scepticism of our day is due 
altogether to closer and more exact knowledge. We 
grow dissatisfied with the dogmatic assertions or “‘ exten- 
sive denials ’’ of the older men of science, not because 
we have discarded their methods of observing matter, 
but simply because, by following those methods, we 
have become aware of new tracts the existence of which 
they could not even suspect. The anti-rationalist, in 
short, gets no support from Sir Oliver Lodge, who will 
tell him that science *‘ examines everything in the cold 
light of reason,” that this is its strength, and that the 
problems of science are, and must be, problems of 
matter. For, though life introduces an incalculable 
element, “‘ what appears to be quite certain is that there 
can be no terrestrial manifestation of life without 
matter.” 

Sentences such as these serve as salutary corrections 
of prevalent notions which, it will be admitted, owe part 
of their vogue, if not to Sir Oliver Lodge himself, at least 
to some who would claim to rank among his followers ; 
and for this reason especially it is good to hear them 
from the chair of authority. So, too, we may welcome 
the emphatic underlining of Professor Gotch’s repudia- 
tion of the cruder vitalism: “It is essentially un- 
scientific to say that any physiological phenomenon is 
caused by vital force ’’—an explanation, Sir Oliver 
Lodge might have added, exactly on all fours with the 
Disraelian definition of an archdeacon, and carrying us 
precisely as far. We are not, however, entirely satisfied 
that, in other passages than those which urge the recog- 
nition of psychical research, the President of the British 
Association does not offer direct encouragement to 
the philistines. Take, for example, his plea for the 
ordinary, ignorant man. If, he says, any philosopher 
shall tell us that we or the world does not exist, that 
human beings are not responsible, that a body cannot 
move or that Achilles cannot catch a tortoise, then 
** appeal must be made to twelve average men, unsophis- 
ticated by special studies.” Just so: and we should be 
the last to deny that the warning against the specialist 
is badly needed; but Sir Oliver Lodge doubtless 
realises that he is putting a new weapon into the hands 
of Mr. Belloc and those who with him are content to 
abide by the verdict of the undifferentiated mass. But 
Sir Oliver Lodge, as we gladly recognise, is no less ready 
to arm the other side. Thus he provides the revolu- 
tionary reformer with a fine argument in the declaration 
that “ so far from Nature not making jumps, it becomes 
doubtful if she does anything else,” while the social 
worker will be heartened by coming upon the admirable 
passage which tells him that 

Our efforts at social betterment are justified because we are 


part of the scheme, a part that has become conscious, a part that 
realises, dimly at any rate, what it is doing and what it is aiming at. 


We come now to Sir Oliver Lodge’s personal confession 
of faith and his plea for a fair field for the exploration of 
the psychical region. There was an unexpected note of 
apology and deference in the plea ; but why—unless the 
speaker realised that others would take the liberty for 
which he asked and refuse to abide by the scientific 
Not even, we imagine, 


canons which he laid down? 


“the extreme school of biologists ’’ whom Sir Oliver 
Lodge went out to attack (and for whose benefit he 
elaborated a curiously naive variant of poor Paley’s 
watch-theory of Design) can object in these days to the 
examination of whatever “ phenomena” may offer, so 
long as the rules are observed. Sir Oliver Lodge stated 
them plainly enough : 


There are not new laws for living matter, and old laws for 
non-living : the laws are the same. 

In science an appeal to occult qualities must be illegitimate, 
and be a barrier to experiment and research generally. 

Outlandish territories may in time be incorporated as States, 
but they must make their claim good and become civilised first. 


These and other affirmations and warnings scattered up 
and down the address may be taken as reasonable evi- 
dence that Sir Oliver Lodge at all events is for keeping 
the exploration of the borderland within the strictest 
limits of observation and proof. If his followers can be 
persuaded to play the game, so much the better for us 
all. But if not, they are merely floundering further and 
further into that “ speculative mish-mash "’ which, as 
Kucken scornfully remarks, has the insolence to parade 
itself as a revival of religion. 


LARKINISM 
THE NEW FORCE IN IRELAND 


[FROM A DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT. | 


R. SHAW once compared the state of Ireland, 
lacking Home Rule, to a man with a broken 
bone—unable to think of anything else until 

the fracture healed. Home Rule is at hand ; the oppo- 
sition to it in England is dead ; if the present Bill does 
not pass, another, and perhaps a better one, speedily 
will—probably under the auspices of a “ Unionist ”’ 
Government. Accordingly, Ireland is waking up and 
turning attention to other things. Irish Labour is at 
last becoming a real foree. Last year the Irish Trades’ 
Congress decided to organise a Parliamentary Irish 
Labour Party. This year further steps have been taken 
to settle the basis and constitution of such a Party. The 
initial move in this direction was taken by the Irish 
Transport Workers’ Union. This Union, under the 
leadership of Mr. James Larkin (popularly known as 
Jim), has accomplished a wonderful work in organising 
Irish Labour within the past three years. That is why 
the employers are striking at it now, especially the 
Nationalist employers. They know that, left alone to 
develop at its present rate, the Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union and the bodies which work with it will be a great 
power in the new Irish Parliament, and will from the 
beginning elbow aside the middle-class and capitalist 
elements which now form such a large proportion of the 
Irish Party. 

Industrially, too, the Union has proved itself very 
formidable. It has welded the worst paid and worst 
organised section of Irish working men—the dock 
labourers and carters—into a powerful, cohesive, and 
self-reliant body. It has secured for them increases of 
two and three and four shillings a week. It has reduced 
their hours of labour. Of late—and this was the last 
straw— it has begun to organise the agricultural labourers 
as well. It has swept in the labourers of County Dublin, 
and spread away into Kildare. It has secured for them, 
by a few weeks’ vigorous agitation, increases of two and 
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three shillings a week—and a Saturday half-holiday— 
an unheard of thing for an agricultural labourer. Sligo 
and Wexford and Kilkenny and Cork—all the long- 
neglected Irish towns—are active centres of its work. 
In Belfast itself, though hampered by the bitterness of 
sectarianism more than elsewhere, it is a power. Its 
affiliated ‘“‘ Irish Women Workers’ Union,” and _ its 
Textile Branches for the mill-girls of Belfast, have done 
much to put heart into the weakest and most neglected 
form of labour. It has returned seven members to the 
Dublin Corporation, and has a strong section in Sligo 
Council as well. Socially, it has promoted gaiety and 
song—roses as well as bread, in Robert Blatchford’s 
phrase—for its members. Liberty Hall, its head- 
quarters, is a hive of social life; it has a band; its 
dances and concerts are the delight of the hardest-driven 
of the poor. In Dublin the public-houses are open 
every Sunday from two o’clock to five; between those 
hours, every Sunday, a lecture or meeting takes place at 
Liberty Hall; thus more practical work is done for 
temperance among the workers than months of preaching 
could accomplish. It runs the Irish Worker, a weekly 
paper with a circulation of 12,000 to 15,000, which makes 
a profit of some £12 per week. It disburses its funds 
freely to help other unions to organise themselves and to 
help them in their industrial struggles when organised. 
An unskilled Union, it has to a great extent (though not 
entirely) lived down the jealousy of the skilled Unions, 
and virtually dominates the Dublin Trades’ Council. 
Finally, it has purchased a country estate, near Dublin, 
which is to be converted next summer into a camping 
and recreation ground for its members and their wives 
and families. This fine scheme, like all the rest of the 
Union’s constructive work, is absolutely ignored by the 
Irish capitalist Press. To them the Irish Transport 
Workers’ Union is simply an anarchic and destructive 
force, run by a blatant demagogue called Jim Larkin. 

Who is this Larkin, the mainspring of the great 
machine which (in the interests of “* industrial peace ! ’’) 
the Dublin Employers’ Federation are determined to 
break ? Mr. Keir Hardie has appreciated Larkin well. 
He is a genius, with many of the vagaries and the incal- 
culable qualities one pardons to geniuses—if they are not 
Labour leaders! He is an idealist, a dreamer with a 
fine vision of a fair future for the working class. When 
the vials of his wrath are unloosed against the em- 
ployers, his language knows no restraint; and many 
who know him by his public utterances alone think ill 
of him on that account. He is a fearless and uncom- 
promising leader ; he is the darling of the Dublin popu- 
lace, over whom he exercises a magnetic fascination not 
equalled by any man in Ireland. He has been called— 
I believe with truth—the only real leader of men who 
has appeared in Ireland since Parnell. He is a tee- 
totaler—a quality rarer, I think, among Irish than 
among English Labour leaders—and wages war on the 
publicans who boss the Dublin Corporation. Napoleonic 
in his conceptions, he is Napoleonic also in his marvellous 
memory and complete mastery of every detail of his 
great and growing organisation. A man of simple and 
abstemious life, he is absolutely careless of money or 
material advantage. One dwells most willingly on his 
merits, at a time when he is being subjected to un- 
measured vituperation in the capitalist Press; but in 
the historical spirit it should be added that he is a man 
of domineering temper and often extremely difficult to 
get on with. 


This is the Union and this is the man who stand in 











the forefront of the battle for Trade Unionism now being 
waged in Ireland. Larkin’s victories have been mostly 
won by the aid of what is here (inaccurately) called the 
Sympathetic Strike. A trade dispute arising in one firm, 
the goods of that firm are held up ; they cannot be trans- 
ported. By his grip on the fundamental public service of 
transport, Mr. Larkin has been enabled to use this method 
again and again, and by its use to bring the Dublin 
employers, one by one, to their knees. Now the em- 
ployers, federated, say they will not have this any longer. 
They will not recognise the Transport Union or employ 
its men; or, if they do, it must be on condition that the 
Union agrees to drop the Sympathetic Strike. This the 
Union cannot do; it would mean the abandonment of its 
most effective weapon. The good employers complain 
that their business is hampered by the spread of these 
sympathetic strikes from firm to firm ; the answer of the 
Transport Union is that they must assist the Union to 
level up the conditions of employment, and bring pres- 
sure to bear on the bad employers. Probably its very 
success will make it less and less necessary in the future 
to use such an admittedly irritating weapon as the Sym- 
pathetic Strike. But its complete abandonment would 
leave the workers helpless against any attempt to filch 
from them the privileges it has won for them. 


“THE NEW FREEDOM” 


ANY measures will have to be passed before 
the renaissance of public spirit which close 
observers perceive in the United States 

yields that complete “ restoration of freedom,” bringing 
with it that “‘ restoration of opportunity,”’ which is the 
spoken ideal of President Woodrow Wilson. Few people 
thought him strong enough to pull the Underwood 
Tariff Bill through the Senate. But he has done it. 
The Times correspondent now says “on the highest 
authority ’’ that he is going on to secure currency 
legislation with a view to the introduction next session 
of anti-trust and monopoly-dissolving legislation. ‘* The 
men who set America free,’’ President Wilson has said, 
“‘ will be greater than those who put her in swaddling- 
clothes.” To this courageous man all the American 
giants are bogeys with turnip heads. You cannot 
understand him, or his calm way of going to work, with- 
out remembering his history. His opponents have 
sought to stigmatise him as a “ Free Trader” ; for the 
name has somehow still an opprobrious meaning in the 
American mind. They have dubbed him “ Professor ”’ 
in a vain attempt to injure his reputation as a man of 
affairs. They have said his hands are clammy (no 
doubt an essential disqualification for Presidential 
receptions) ; that he is a canting Presbyterian ; that he 
could fill no other réle than that of a schoolmaster with 
a birch; that he can write but cannot make history. 
What they forget is that he has made history. As 
Governor of New Jersey Dr. Wilson emancipated that 
populous industrial State from the grip of the “ public 
service ’’ trusts, gave her free elections, and passed 
a law, contrary to all commercial principles, that men 
who bought offices should not get them! “ It was like 
a Sunday School the way they obeyed the laws” after 
that, he said in one of his election speeches. 

What he learned in New Jersey he is now applying to 
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the *‘ emancipation ”’ of the whole country. It is not a 
party he has to fight ; it is not even a numerous body of 
citizens ; the men who exercise corrupt influence upon 
the Government with a view to gaining profitable 
privileges at the public expense are only a small fraction 
of the business men of the country. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has but 4,000 members. 
‘“* T had occasion to test the power of such a group in the 
State of New Jersey,’ Dr. Wilson related last autumn, 
“and I had the satisfaction of discovering that I had been 
right in supposing that it did not possess any power at 
all. It looked as if it were entrenched in a fortress ; it 
looked as if the embrasures of the fortress showed the 
muzzles of guns; but, as I told my good fellow citizens, 
all they had to do was to press a little upon it and they 
would find that the fortress was a mere cardboard 
fabric ; that it was a piece of stage property ; that just 
so soon as the audience got ready to look behind the 
scenes they would learn that the army which had been 
marching and counter-marching in such terrifying array 
consisted of a single company that had gone in one wing 
and around and out at the other wing, and could thus 
have marched in procession for twenty-four hours. You 
only need about twenty-four men to do the trick. 
These men are impostors. They are powerful only in 
proportion as we are susceptible to absurd fear of them. 
Their capital is our ignorance and our credulity.” At 
the very beginning of his Presidential campaign Woodrow 
Wilson declined the proffered money of the “ interests.” 
He refused to receive their delegates in protest against 
the Tariff Bill. He threatened to hang “ higher than 
Haman ”’ on the gallows of public scorn any of them who 
* deliberately and maliciously * sought to make political 
capital out of the tariff revision by bringing hard times 
on his work-people. Just as he made the magnates of 
the Public Service Corporation “ eat out of our hands ”’ 
in New Jersey, so has he tamed the giant monopolists 
of the United States. 

In a recent message to his journal the Times corre- 
spondent in Washington said that in the three months 
he had been President Dr. Wilson “‘ has done some 
extraordinarily sensational things. But the curious 
thing is that the public does not regard them as sensa- 
tional in the sense that they are done simply to centre 
attention on himself. The public sees a purpose, and 
finds in the purpose good.” That is strictly true. 
Unlike so many of his predecessors, who have had to 
make promises to the wage-earners knowing full well 
they could not square them with their undertakings to 
the employers, Dr. Wilson went to the White House with 
both hands free. He made no specific promises to any 
class. He has done more already than any President 
has ever done in the time. He has gained for the 
people a downright measure of tariff lightening. He 
has convinced the best of the manufacturers that their 
real interests are bound up with freer conditions of trade. 
American industry was ripe for this change. Circum- 
stances have courted Woodrow Wilson’s opportunity. 
Mr. Taft would have funked it. Colonel Roosevelt would 
have merely talked about it. Dr. Wilson grasped it 


ao 


with a steady determination, backed by the confidence 
of wide knowledge and experience. 
change as inevitable. 


He regarded a 
“It had to come with our great 





development . . . having made the Continent our own, 
industrially speaking, it is now our opportunity to make 
the trade of the world our own, and merchants and 
manufacturers alike will demand that we do so. The 
réle is almost thrust upon us.” 

Nor have all the “sensational things” that have 
marked the first half-year of Dr. Wilson’s Presidentship 
been done by himself. He planned to destroy many of the 
tariff privileges. His bitterest opponents have implored 
him to destroy some more! Revision downward, 
‘“unhesitatingly and steadily downward,” has forced 
the high Protectionists to ask for more Free Trade rather 
than less, in order to balance the distribution of the alms. 
The disclosures of Mr. Martin Mulhall, for ten years the 
chief “ lobbyist ’’ of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, were quite voluntary. They confirmed long- 
held suspicions and so deeply impressed the public 
conscience that the “ interests’ were almost compelled 
to let the Tariff Bill pass, just as they are now afraid to 
offer open opposition to the measures with which it is 
being followed up. So far as they are able, they will 
work underground against this “ awakening of sober 
public opinion.” In this Land of the Free the struggle 
for freedom has entered upon a new phase. “ We are 
witnessing,” as President Wilson has said, “we are 
witnessing a renaissance of public spirit, a reawakening 
of sober public opinion, a revival of the power of the 
people, the beginning of an age of thoughtful recon- 
struction that makes our thought hark back to the great 
age in which Democracy was set up in America.” 


AFTER THE PEACE 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


O war in modern history has provided the world 
with more surprises than the Balkan cam- 
paign ; and the series of unexpected incidents 

is by no means ended with the signing of the Treaty of 
Bucharest. The Great Powers, distinguished for the last 
nine or ten months by their complete inactivity, their 
unheeded orders, their contradictory statements, given 
out, repeated, and withdrawn, and their absolute in- 
ability to come to an agreement with a view to joint 
action against Turkey, have now suddenly become ani- 
mated, and show signs of being able to influence a few 
small states in time of peace which they could not 
influence in time of war. Nor is the means at their 
disposal for the purpose they have in view entirely a 
matter of finance. 

The Treaty of Bucharest merely makes provision for 
the ending of the war: the Allies, if we can still call them 
so, shall settle down ; this province, or part of it, shall be 
handed over to Bulgaria ; one town in dispute shall be 
taken by Greece, and Servia shall be consoled by another. 
Bulgaria, after many delays and much hesitation, is at 
last entering into direct negotiations with Turkey over 
Adrianople, which city, for the time being, at any rate, 
will be held by the strength of Enver Bey’s army, despite 
the diplomatists. So much for these and like details ; 
but for the moment the attention of the Chancelleries is 
withdrawn from the details incidental to the economic 
rehabilitation of the smaller Balkan States, and is being 
B 
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devoted rather to the actions of the Great Powers. Those 
actions now turn on three main factors : (1) The A‘gean 
Islands ; (2) Albania; and (3) the Bagdad railway. 

It is chiefly with respect to the first, the question of the 
Islands, that Great Britain is directly interesting herself 
in the inevitable diplomatic negotiations which have 
recently been proceeding with regard to these matters. 
Italy is now in possession of several islands that, accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Lausanne which ended the war 
between her and Turkey, should have been handed over 
to the Powers for disposal. Although about a dozen 
islands are involved altogether, the acerbity of discussion 
is centring on Rhodes and Stampaglia (Astropalia). 
France is alarmed at the growing power and influence of 
the Austrian and Italian navies in the Mediterranean— 
Italy and Austria still being members of the Triple 
Alliance, and hence potential enemies of hers—and she 
has tentatively adopted a plan, to be more explicitly 
referred to in a moment or two, for counteracting this 
new influence. The British Foreign Office is determined 
that Rhodes—a first-class island for garrisoning troops, 
and an excellent strategical point—shall not fall com- 
pletely into the hands of any Power that might either 
now or in the near or remote future conceivably find it 
to her interest to menace the approaches to the Suez 
Canal. A glance at the map will show that the Egyptian 
Government, always on the look-out for trouble, near or 
distant, on the coast or the frontiers, is justified in its 
fears. 

Stampaglia may have much the same remarks applied 
to it. As the depth of the water around Rhodes does not 
permit of anchorage for deep-keeled craft, such as battle- 
ships, Stampaglia has naturally been annexed by Italy, 
for it affords excellent anchorage for vessels that find the 
Rhodes waters too shallow. The island is hardly useful 
for any other purpose, though the Italians have built an 
aviation station there—and this despite the fact that 
they are supposed to be ready to surrender the island, 
with the others, at any time after the Turkish garrison 
withdraws. 

It follows that this one fact may be taken as certain, 
disentangled from all the complexity of the negotiations 
in connection with which the diplomatists concerned 
hardly know how far their instructions carry them—viz., 
that two members of the Triple Entente, France and 
Great Britain, consider they have a direct interest in re- 
stricting as far as possible the naval influence of Italy and 
Austria, especially Italy, in the Mediterranean. It is not 
unknown to observers of foreign affairs that Downing 
Street has used language to Italy which is almost threat- 
ening, and the recent announcement that a squadron of 
our Atlantic fleet may possibly go for an autumn cruise 
in Mediterranean waters is not unconnected with the 
hitherto rather stiff attitude of the authorities at Rome 
over the question of the islands. 

The plan adopted by France to protect her naval 
interests is simple enough. During the war it was the 
French military mission which was almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the successes of the Greek arms—the mili- 
tary mission which had been training the Greek army 
exactly as the Germans had been training the Turkish 
army. The Greek navy is now to be paternally watched 





from the Quai d’Orsay and also from Downing Street ; 





and the British admiral and officers who recently went 
out as instructors will be supplemented by and by with 
an adequate amount of French money. This reorganis- 
ing and strengthening of the Greek fleet is the plan of the 
Entente for counteracting the naval influence of the 
Triplice in the Mediterranean. 

The question of Albania, on the other hand, has re- 
sulted in what is almost a split between Italy and 
Ausiria, though one that must necessarily be rectified. 
It must not be forgotten that if the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente are naval rivals in the Mediterranean 
itself, two members of the Triplice, Italy and Austria, are 
naval rivals in the Adriatic. As the western coast of 
Albania lies on the Adriatic, it is clear that neither 
Austria nor Italy can afford to let one another gain any 
great predominance there. The plan for an independent 
Albania was not mooted by Sir Edward Grey, as so many 
French newspapers stated some time ago; it was the 
natural outcome of the jealousy of the two Powers whose 
interests are directly bound up with Albania. The 
Austrian annexation of the north and the Italian annexa- 
tion of the south were prevented only by the neutralising 
of the province, and the chief figure in arranging this 
neutrality was the German Emperor. Neutrality has 
been effected by the proclamation of Albania as an inde- 
pendent state, but it has by this time become notorious 
that Austrian influence will be as predominant in the 
north as Italian influence in the south. Austria will, in 
effect, take over the half containing Durazzo, just as 
Italy will have something to say about the half containing 
Valona—which, it is worth while remembering, is almost 
in a direct line with Brindisi, across the Straits of 
Otranto. 

The western end of the Bagdad line, in which we are 
hardly interested at all, is probably dividing the Conti- 
nental Powers more than anything else. The plan of the 
Bagdad railway includes the construction of a branch 
from Adana (or some point near Adana) to Aleppo, and 
thence to the French railway terminating at Hamah. 
France, however, wishes to build, maintain, and direct 
this section of the line herself, alleging as an excuse her 
traditional interests in Syria, where she has for genera- 
tions been acknowledged as the protectress of the 
Catholics. The German Government is willing to admit 
the Catholic protectorship, but does not see that the con- 
cession of this part of the Bagdad railway is necessary 
for the complete carrying out of the duties which this 
protectorship imposes. Turkey is willing to grant the 
ultimate concession to any Power which can authorise 
her to clap an extra 4 per cent. on to her customs dues 
—she has been expressing a wish to do this ever since the 
war with Italy broke out. 

But here again the Egyptian Government has inter- 
fered, because it has been rumoured that the branch line, 
whoever builds it, will end at Tabah, an important town 
at the extreme north of the Gulf of Akabah, on the 
border-line of the Peninsula of Sinai (which is British 
territory) and Syria. Cairo objects to a branch of the 
Bagdad line being brought to a point which is strategi- 
cally so perilous. The construction of such a line, how- 
ever, no matter who builds it, is a remote factor ; and, 
although it is a factor which must naturally be considered, 
it is having little practical influence on the discussions 
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respecting the construction of the next section of the 
main line—viz., that from Eregli through the Taurus range 
to Adana. Germany cannot raise the money for this. 
France can ; and she is willing to do so in exchange for a 
concession which will enable her to carry out her railway 
designs in Syria. It is on this point that the negotiations 
are now turning, the probabilities being, at the moment, 
that France wil! have her way. 


ASSAULTS BY TRADESMEN 


F all the minor villainies of modern industrial 
() civilisation one of the worst is the prevalence 
of out-of-door advertisements. It is difficult 

to find anyone who has a good word to say for the 
pictorial and typographical enormities that are spread, 
like the marks of some horrible eczema, over the surface 
of the United Kingdom. Even were every poster as 
artistically designed as some of those now being ex- 
hibited at the Doré Gallery, the omnipresent advertise- 
ment would still be a nuisance. As has been well 
observed, “* the essence of the offence lies in the assault,” 
and the assault is intolerable whether it is made upon 
the eye or upon the ear. There may be degrees of 
offensiveness. It is easier to turn one’s eyes away from 
the most glaring poster than it is to stop one’s ears and 
avoid an unpleasant noise. But posters, if they are not 
meant to compel one’s attention, are not meant for 
anything ; and it is as gross an interference to obtrude 
upon us through the sense of sight as it is to do so 
through the sense of hearing. Yet, whilst unpleasant 
noises in public places are interdict, it is open to any 
tradesman to thrust unpleasant and distracting sights 
upon us in almost any place whatsoever. We believe 
that a famous soap firm once entertained a scheme for 
branding the white cliffs of Dover with “ These cliffs 
have been washed with *s soap; why not try it?” 
That enterprise was not carried through; but few 
popular places of resort, rural or urban, escape the 
infection. The finest architectural monuments in our 
towns are spoilt of their effect by the proximity of 
gaudy and vulgar advertisements; beautiful seaside 
places are similarly defiled; it is almost impossible to 
look out of a train in many districts without finding that 
the most prominent features in the meads and sylvan 
glades are metal discs puffing pills, vast wooden paral- 
lelograms proclaiming the supremacy of soaps, or dummy 
cows exhorting the dazed traveller to feed himself on 
malted milk. Even in the heart of the capital the once 
beautiful night spectacle of the Thames Embankment is 
ruined by tall blazing sky-signs, all the worse because the 
lights of them jump in and out or incessantly change 
colour. It is not even as if these things were a commercial 
convenience to the community. Quite the contrary. In 
the first place, everything that they tell one could be 
told one in other ways—through the medium of the Press 
for example. In the second place, they are economically 
hideously wasteful and add very greatly to the cost of 
many articles. In the third place, many, perhaps most, 
disseminators of posters have no inherent preference for 
them, but must use them because their rivals do. And, 
in the fourth place, the consumer has no guarantee, and 








not even any presumption, that the articles most adver- 
tised are the best of their kind. Some posters are 
perhaps necessary. Certain public notices, certain 
announcements referring to the land or buildings to 
which they are attached, must always be considered 
exceptional. But the case for the normal poster is 
simply non-existent. 

A gradual realisation of this is coming over people 
both here and abroad; and it coincides with an all- 
round growth of concern for the preservation of natural 
and architectural beauties and the promotion of public 
amenities of all kinds. Six years ago the efforts of 
enthusiasts led to the passage of the Advertisements 
Regulation Act. This Act was tentative and moderate, 
but it was a fair beginning. It gave local authorities 
the option of making by-laws restricting or prohibiting 
advertisements which injuriously affect the amenities of 
“a public park or pleasure promenade ”’ or “ disfigure 
the natural beauty of a landscape,” existing advertise- 
ments being given five years’ grace. In May last the 
approval of the Home Office for by-laws framed under 
the 1907 Act had been obtained by nineteen counties, 
thirteen boroughs, and eight urban districts. The usual 
model is the Hampshire by-law which (giving exception 
to advertisements upon lands or buildings relating to 
those lands or buildings, or to trades, businesses, 
meetings, etc., carried on in relation to them) enjoins 
that ‘“ No advertisement shall be exhibited on any 
hoarding, stand, or other erection visible from any 
public highway (whether carriageway, bridleway, or 
footway) and so placed as to disfigure the natural 
beauty of the landscape.” In Surrey and elsewhere 
views from railways and canals are also covered. The 
Act, in short, is already operating over a large part of 
the country, but its effects are not at present seen in 
their fulness because of the five years’ grace proviso. 
This step achieved, what is to be the next ? 

Progress may be made either by taxation or by 
regulation. The former method has recently been 
adopted in France, where a law is now in force under 
which there is a tax upon hoardings, graduated upwards 
according to area, and reaching, for advertisements of 
more than twenty square yards, the tremendous impost 
of £16 per square yard. This treatment should certainly 
have immediate results ; but it hasadanger. It is quite 
possible that the authorities, finding that rich concerns 
were “stumping up” heavily for the privilege of con- 
tinuing to exhibit posters, might be so loth to sacrifice 
a prolific source of revenue that they would hesitate to 
move any farther in the direction of restriction and even 
do their best to perpetuate this system of advertisement. 
There are always risks in giving a Government a vested 
interest in an admitted evil. Far better, as it seems to 
us, is the method pursued in the Advertisements Regula- 
tion Bill recently introduced by Captain Murray and 
promoted, we believe, under the auspices of that energetic 
and public-spirited little body the Scapa Society. Under 
this Bill all local authorities are given power to regulate 
the exhibition of all advertisements on land or buildings 
and to prohibit those which do not relate to the land or 
building on which they are exhibited. Advertisements 
exhibited by public authorities and those within build- 
ings are exempt, and a five years’ exemption is given to 
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existing advertisements. Moving or flashlight advertise- 
ments may be prohibited ; and power is also given to 
differentiate between different parts of a district—e.g., 
between rural and residential areas on the one hand and 
business quarters on the other. The powers of regula- 
tion also include powers to dictate the size and shape of 
advertisement hoardings and to regulate the size, colour, 
and material of the letters or device forming the adver- 
tisements. As long ago as 1901 the town of Dover 
obtained a special Act providing that no advertisements 
should be erected without the licence of the Corpora- 
tion, except those exhibited in windows and referring 
to the buildings where they are shown. We have not 
heard that the measure inflicted any blow upon the town 
or that the inhabitants, in consequence of it, were 
unable to select pills, toilet apparatus, or whisky of 
the high quality to which they were formerly accus- 
tomed. Nor have we heard that anybody has petitioned 
to get the Act repealed. Captain Murray’s Bill had no 
chance last Session; but we trust that the Government 
will feel able to take it up next year. It can spend its 
time on worse things and has frequently demonstrated 
that fact. 


ON BEING SHOCKED 


EING shocked is evidently still one of the favourite 
pastimes of the British people. There has been 
something of a festival of it since the production of 

Mr. Shaw’s new play. Even the open Bible, it appears, is 
not a greater danger to souls than Androcles and the Lion. 
Of course, the open Bible has become generally accepted 
in England now, but we remember how the Church used 
to censor it, and one looks back to the first men who 
protested against its being banned at the libraries as to 
bright heroes of adventure. Everybody knows, how- 
ever, that if the Bible were not already an accepted book 
—if we could read it with a fresh eye as a book written 
by real people like ourselves and only just published 
for the first time—it would leave most of us as pro- 
foundly shocked as Canon Hensley Henson, who, though 
he does not want to limit its circulation, is eager at least 
to expurgate it for the reading of simple persons. We 
do not, we may say, quarrel with Canon Henson. 
Every man has a right to be shocked so long as it is his 
own shock and not a mere imitation of somebody else's. 
What we have no patience with is the case of those 
people who are always shocked in herds. They are 
intellectually too lazy to be shocked, so to say, off their 
own bat. So they join a mob of the shocked as they 
might join a demonstration in the streets or a political 
party. They are so lacking in initiative that, instead of 
boldly being shocked themselves, they frequently even 
go in for being shocked by proxy. In the world of the 
theatre, for instance, they hire an unfortunate man 
called the Censor to be grossly shocked for them by all 
the immoral plays that are written. The Censor having 
been duly shocked, the public feels that it has done all 
that can be expected of it in that direction and it refuses 
to turn a hair afterwards no matter what it sees in the 
theatre. It takes its daughters from school to musical 
comedies which are as often as not mere tinkling farces 
of lust. But it does not care. It has handed over its 





capacity for being shocked to the Censor, and nothing 
can stir it out of the happy sleep of its faculties any more 
—nothing, we should add, except a Shaw play. For even 
the chalk of a dozen censors could not remove the 
offence of Mr. Shaw. He is like an evangelist who 
would suddenly rise up at a garden party and talk about 
God. He is as bad form as one of those enthusiastic 
converts who corner us in railway trains and buttonhole 
us in the streets to ask us if we are saved. He is a 
Salvationist who has broken into the playhouse, and, as 
he unfolds the wild comedy of redemption, we are aware 
that we no longer feel knowing and superior, as we 
expect the winking laughter of the theatre to make us 
feel, but ignorant and simple, like a child singing its 
first hymns. That is the mood, at any rate, of An- 
drocles and the Lion. That is the offence and the stone 
of stumbling. Mr. Shaw has stripped some of our most 
sacred feelings as bare as babies, and we do not know 
what to do to express our sense of the indecency. That 
is why we are shocked. Weare too much at a loss to be 
anything else. 

It is clear, then, that being shocked is simply a way of 
recovering our balance. It is also a way of recovering 
our sense of superiority. There is more pleasure in 
being shocked by the sin of one’s neighbour or one’s 
neighbour’s wife than in eating sultana cake. There isa 
still more refined pleasure, we may say incidentally, in 
being shocked by the sins of the great British public. 
Not, of course, that it is always the sins of others that 
shock us. Much as we enjoy the whisper of how a great 
man beats his wife or a poet drinks or some merry 
Greek has flirted her virtue away, we would shake our 
heads with the same grave complacency if they all had 
the virtues of Buddhist monks and sisters. It is the 
virtues that shock us no less than the vices. Perhaps it 
was because Swinburne gave utterance to the horror a 
great many quite normal people feel for virtue that, in 
spite of an intellect of far from splendid quality, he 
ended his life as something of a prophet. Tolstoi never 
shocked Europe more than a pennyworth so long as he 
romped through the seven sins like nearly any other 
man of his class. He only scandalised us when he began 
to try to live in literal obedience to the Sermon on the 
Mount. When we are in church, no doubt, we say fie to 
the young man who had great possessions and would not 
sell all that he had and give to the poor, as Jesus com- 
manded him. But in real life we should be disturbed 
only if the young man took such a command seriously. 
Obviously, then, the psychology of being shocked cannot 
be explained in terms of triumphant virtue. We must 
look for an explanation rather in the widespread instinct 
which forbids a man to be different either in virtues or in 
vices from other people. It arises out of a loyalty to 
ordinary standards, which the average man has made 
for his comfort—perhaps, we should say, for his self- 
respect. To deny these standards in one’s life is like 
denying a foot-rule—which would be an outrage on the 
common-sense of the whole trade union of carpenters. 
Or we might put it this way. To live publicly like a 
saint is like asking a tailor to measure your soul instead 
of your legs. It is to whisk your neighbour into a 


world of new dimensions—to leave him dangling where 
he can scarcely breathe. 


This does not, it may be 
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thought, explain the attitude of the shocked man to- 
wards sinners. But, after all, we are very tolerant of 
sinners until they break some code of our class. John 
Bright defended adulteration because he was a manu- 
facturer. Bakers object to the forgery of cheques, 
which is a danger to their business, in a manner in which 
they do not object to the forgery of bread, which puts 
money in their purses. We are more shocked by the 
man who gets drunk furiously once in six months than 
with the man who tipples all the time, not because the 
former is more surely destroying himself, but because he 
is more likely to do something that will inconvenience 
business or society. We can forgive almost all sins 
except those that inconvenience us. There are others, 
it may be argued, that we hate for their own sake. But 
is not a part of our hatred even of these due to the fact 
that they inconvenience our minds, having about them 
something novel or immeasurable? It is in the last 
analysis breaches of codes and conventions that shock 
us most. If your uncle danced down Piccadilly dressed 
like a Chinaman, your sense of propriety would be more 
outraged than if he appeared in the Divorce Court, since, 
bad as the latter is, it is less bewilderingly abnormal. 
Mr. Wells, in his new novel, The Passionate Friends, 
offers a defence of the conventions by which Society 
attempts to reduce us all to a common pattern. He 
sees in them, as it were, angels with flaming swords against 
the remorseless individualism that flesh is heir to. They 
are a sort of compulsion of brotherhood. They are 
signs to us that we must not live merely to ourselves, 
but that we must in some way identify ourselves with 
the larger self of the human race. It is a tempting 
paradox, and, in so far as it is true, it is a defence of all 
the orthodoxies that have ever existed. Every ortho- 
doxy is a little brotherhood of men. At least, it is so 
until it becomes a little brotherhood of parrots. It only 
breaks down when some horribly original person dis- 
covers the old truth that it is a shocking thing for men 
to be turned into parrots, and gives up his life to the 
work of rescuing us from our unnatural cages. Perhaps, 
of course, a brotherhood of parrots is better than no 
brotherhood at all. But the worst of it is, the conven- 
tions do not gather us into one brood even of this kind. 
They sort us into a thousand different painted and 
chattering groups, each screaming against the other like, 
in the vulgar phrase, the Devil. No: brotherhood does 
not lie that way. Perched vainly in his cage of malice 
and uncharitableness, man feels more like a boss than 
a brother. There is nothing so like an average super- 
man as a parrot. 

The passion for being shocked, then, must be re- 
deemed from its present cheapness if it is to help us on 
the way to being fit for the double life of the individual 
and society. We must learn to be shocked by the 
normal things—by the conventions themselves rather 
than by breaches of the conventions. Those who lift 
their hands in pious horror over conventional Christi- 
anity should also lift their hands in pious horror over 
conventional un-Christianity. The conventions are often 
merely truths that have got the sleeping-sickness; but 
by this very fact they are disabled from doing any 
decent work. Every great leader, whether in religion 


or in the reform of society, comes to us with living 





truths to take the place of conventions. He gives the 
lie to our bread-and-butter existence, and teaches us 
to be shocked by most things to which we are accustomed 
and many things which we have treasured. Society 
progresses only in so far as it learns to be shocked, not by 
other people, but by itself. What did England ever 
gain except a purr or a glow from being shocked by 
French morals or German manners? The English 
taste for being shocked is only worth its weight in 
brass when it is directed on some such thing as the 
procession of the poor and the ill-clad that circulates 
from morning till night in the streets of her own slums. 
Being shocked is a maker of revolutions and literatures 
when we are shocked by the right things—or, rather, by 
the wrong things. Out of a mood of shock came 
Blake's fiery rout of proverbs in that poem which 
begins : 

A Robin Redbreast in a cage 

Puts all heaven in a rage. 


It is, unfortunately, not the Robin Redbreast in a cage 
that shocks us most now. It is rather the Robin Red- 
breast who insists on singing like a bird instead of like 
a mechanical toy. Our resurrection as men and 
women will begin when we learn to be shocked by our 
machines, as Ruskin and Morris used to be in their 
mistaken way, instead of being shocked, as we are at 
present—the conventionally good, the conventionally 
bad, and the conventionally artistic who are too pallid 
to be either—by what are really only our ordinary 
immortal souls. At our present stage of evolution, 
Heaven would shock us far more than earth has suc- 
ceeded in doing. That is at once our condemnation 
and our comedy. 


DISCIPLINE AND ORGANISATION 
IN INDUSTRY.—II. 


N the previous article I dealt with the nature and 
effects of the discipline to which men employed as 
navvies on Public Works are subject. But Public 

Works are not industry in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and it is very instructive to note how different are the 
conditions in the factory and the workshop—that is to 
say, in manufacturing industry generally. The cotton 
industry is typical. Cotton operatives may be roughly 
divided into three groups. There is the group, mostly 
women, which attends to the engines and the frames 
that card and clean the raw cotton after it has been 
broken out from the bales, and draw and twist and run 
it on to bobbins. The second group, men in this case, 
attend to the “ mules ” that spin the soft yarn from the 
bobbins into “ cops” of thread. The third group, the 
weavers, are in charge of the looms that transform the 
thread into “ cuts ”’ of cloth. 

In each of these three groups the workers are really 
governed by the machine itself. (The seriousness of 
this from another point of view I am not now concerned 
to discuss.) In the carding room there is a woman 
“tenter ’’ with a girl assistant to each pair of frames. 
There are various kinds of frames for dealing with the 
cotton fibre and preparing it for the spinning mules, but 
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in nearly all cases they are run in pairs with two people 
to attend to them. The tenter in charge of the frames 
has only working powers over her assistant; the over- 
looker in charge of the room engages all the labour. In 
the spinning section it is still more simple. There are 
from four to a dozen spinners employed in each room, 
according to its size. Each one has a pair of mules to 
attend to, mules of identical form and size, and probably 
spinning the same twist and count of yarn. All the 
spinners are paid according to the length of yarn they 
turn out, and are forced by the exigencies of the 
machinery to perform certain tasks—such as “ doffing ”’ 
and “ creeling ’’—at a given time. Besides the spinner 
in charge there are two other employees, the “ big 
piecer ’’ and the “ little piecer,” to each pair of mules. 
Both these piecers are engaged, paid, and, in many cases, 
discharged by the spinner. The foreman seldom either 
engages piecers or discharges them, except for offences 
against the general rules governing the factory. In the 
weaving shed it is slightly, but only slightly, different. 
Over each of the three groups of labour the disciplinary 
force is the overlooker—carder, mule overlooker, and 
weaving manager. These names vary in different districts. 
At the head of all is the mill manager, who is often the 
salesman as well, and seldom comes in contact with the 
operatives. Now the point to note is this: A spinner, 
say, may make more length than the others working the 
same count of yarn, but only within a certain limit. He 
has but one pair of mules to attend to, and he cannot 
grind more out of them than the utmost speed of their 
driving power will allow. He can, by keeping the 
machinery clean and well oiled, and by carefully at- 
tending to its other multitudinous wants, help it to do 
its best, but he cannot go and hustle another man’s 
machine and make something extra, for himself or his 
employer, out of that. So the overlooker can only 
demand from each spinner that he shall make the most 
out of the machines under his care. Indeed, the work 
of the overlooker consists more in attending to the wants 
of the spinner, in seeing that his machines are in perfect 
order for rapidly turning out well-spun yarn, and so on, 
than in acting as a disciplinary force. His work is 
rather that of a mechanic than of a “ boss.”’ As for the 
piecers, the overlooker has seldom any occasion to 
notice their existence; the spinner can be trusted to 
handle them. Harsh disciplinary methods can scarcely 
be taken; the machinery itself sees to all that. Not 
that the personal note is never sounded. It is, some- 
times: as in navvying, or in any other kind of work, a 
foreman or overlooker can always be nasty and dis- 
agreeable, and harass the men somewhat. There are a 
few ambitious young foremen, with their eyes on mana- 
gerial posts, who try to prove that they can drag more 
out of the machines than was ever put in—at the 
worker’s expense—but they seldom last long. Their 
discipline upsets matters for a time, but as to driving 
the workers to distraction by trying to extract more 
labour out of them than they are physically capable of 
performing, pitting one gang or section of workers 
against another, or trying to break their ranks by 
favouring certain grades or individuals, they generally 
find that such methods are practically impossible. The 
organisation of the industry does not allow it. 














So there is a very cogent reason for that lack of bitter 
hostility between employees and foremen or officials 
whenever disputes occur in the cotton trade. Take the 
present agitations in Lancashire. There is the bad 
spinning difficulty. Owing to the provision of inferior 
material, or the speeding up of the machines, or some 
other cause, the yarn continually breaks in the process 
of transforming it from fibre into thread. Of course 
there are always a certain number of breaks, but if this 
number increases to any great extent, it means much 
more work, and prevents the spinner from turning out 
the requisite length of yarn. Naturally, under these 
circumstances, the workers agitate for better material, 
or a change of speed wheels, or one of the other remedies 
that might be applied. But they do not feel that 
Overlooker Jones, or Foreman Tomkins, or Ganger 
Lightfoot ought to be shot. In many instances they 
realise that the overlooker, so far from pressing them in 
any way, is being pushed as much, or more, than they 
are. Another cause of trouble is the non-unionist. Here 
again the workers are not the victims of discipline; they 
are simply out for better organisation, attempting to make 
their own trade organisation as efficient as the masters 
have made the industry in which they are employed. 

I remember a particular strike that occurred nearly 
three years ago. All cotton operatives have a list of 
duties and a list of pay. The male workers in the card- 
room have their own list, which stipulates how much they 
are to be paid if they perform certain tasks which may 
or may not be required of them. In this case a carder 
ordered one of these men to do certain work contrary to 
the terms of the list. The man refused. The over- 
looker discharged him, was upheld by the management, 
and the rest of the workers at that mill struck. So 
seriously did the cotton operatives regard this attempt 
at discipline that there was more bitter feeling openly 
expressed about this one act and the carder concerned 
than there has been about all the bad spinning of the 
past six months. The workers preferred that the 
principle of arbitrary governance, of discipline, should 
not be substituted for that of effective organisation and 
arrangement. 

Of coal mining I cannot speak with the same degree 
of certainty, for, although I have lived among miners, 
I have not worked down a pit. But here again you will 
find the same organisation as in manufacturing indus- 
tries. There is the skilled hewer of coal with his mate, 
there are the hauliers and, as they term them in some 
districts, the “* datallers.”” Each of these has his allotted 
task, each of them is linked up with the rest of the 
labour power in his particular section of pitwork, and 
in very few cases is it possible for foremen or contractors 
to worry their lives out by giving contradictory or 
needlessly harsh commands. Consequently the miners, 
like the cotton workers, fight for higher wages or 
shorter hours, but they do not desire the summary 
execution of those set in charge of them. 

Having now seen the possibility of carrying on 
important industries without personal friction and 
bitterness between individuals, I propose to deal next 
with an industry where this friction and bitterness 
exist in a lamentably acute form. 

ROWLAND KENNEY. 
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Correspondence 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION AND 
OBSESSION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to offer a few observations upon the 
two interesting letters which appeared in your issue of September 
6th on the subject of my article under the above heading ? 

I should like to ask Mr. Day why I should say anything ** about 
rates and taxes or losses on bad tenants,” ete. Losses on bad 
tenants are a negligible factor to a nation housing its people, just 
as they are a heavy factor to a private capitalist housing people 
as a speculation. As to rates and taxes, a labourer earning 20s. a 
week ought not to pay any, and this is not the dictum of a Socialist, 
but a principle long ago laid down by Liberal economists. I am 
glad that my proposals sound like fairyland, for that is how good 
proposals ought to sound. As I am not allowed to house people, 
I amuse myself, I may tell Mr. Day, by making a fairyland for 
dumb creatures in which I take an interest, and I can assure him 
that there is no great difficulty about creating a very decent fairy- 
land. The only difficulty is to get people like Mr. Day to believe 
in it, and to help in making it. I am sorry that he believes that all 
that we need to do is to pay a decent wage and leave the decent 
wage to command a decent house. Ue will find on inquiry that 
decent wages and even considerable incomes do not command 
decent houses, and that an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, a rich 
man, publicly complains that when in London he cannot get a 
garden. I respectfully invite Mr. Day to rid himself of the idea 
that good housing will follow the payment of better wages, and to 
replace it with the idea that good housing is only to be obtained 
by collective effort calling to its aid all the powers of the State. 
He will see that I am only inviting him to do for housing what 
we already do for the Army, the Navy, the Post Office, the schools, 
the roads, the sewers, and many other things. In short, I want to 
extend our already extensive experiments in Socialism. 

I cannot understand why Mr. Stuart is so much puzzled by the 
idea of eliminating interest. Once more I direct attention to the 
fact, mentioned in passing in my article, that the British postal 
service is run without paying interest, and I quite coolly suggest 
that the State should forthwith embark upon national housing, and 
from the start build out of revenue. 

Mr. Stuart says: ‘“ As he (Mr. Chiozza Money) knows himself, 
it would be a mere waste of money to let State cottages at a 
shilling without a previous State regulation of wages, a minimum 
wage, or wages boards.” But I do not know this myself, and I 
invite Mr. Stuart to make himself acquainted with the Irish 
Labourers Acts, under which State cottages are let for 1s. a week 
without any previous regulation of wages. Before Mr. Stuart 
terms my suggestion “ absurd * he should at least make himself 
acquainted with what an Individualist Government has achieved 
in Socialism ; perhaps he would then be less surprised to find some 
traces of Socialism in a Socialist journal. 

I do not know whether Mr. Stuart's final reference to bread and 
circuses is intended as a flight of humour, but, to speak quite 
seriously, I have not the slightest objection to the State starting 
to supply either of these excellent things without bringing in the 
interest factor. Has Mr. Stuart never heard of Socialist public 
entertainments in parks—circuses, if you like to call them that— 
run out of fractional and negligible contributions by citizens, and 
as untainted with usury as the Post Office ?—Yours, etc., 

L. G. CutozzA MonrEy 


THE USURY 
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TRADE UNIONISM AND ITS CRITICS 
T'o the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—I read with much interest your article on * Trade 
Unionism and its Critics” in the last number of your journal. 
I had previously read with amusement the much discussed letter 
in the 7'imes, and the comments which it elicited. Like you, lam 
struck with the anxiety to rouse Trade Unions to a more vigorous 
policy which Conservatives at present display. 1 would suggest 
that in its essence this anxiety is part of a general bid for the 
political support of the Trade Unions. Conservatives and Liberals 
alike would, I am disposed to think, gladly win over, and thus 
divorce from militant Socialism and from Syndicalism, the “ aris- 
tocracy of Labour,” or representatives of what the Times describes 
as “ true * Trade Unionism. It is recognised that to destroy the 


great Unions would be a hopeless task ; on the other hand, the 
danger to vested interests which they constitute might be mini- 
mised by their absorption into Conservative or Liberal ranks. At 


present the latter have the better chance of succeeding in this— 
possibly sub-conscious—plan, but in the near future the Conser- 
vatives will certainly endeavour to outbid their rivals in schemes 
of more or less delusive “ social reform.” To prejudiced eyes the 
much talked-of “ split” in the Labour Party appears to offer a 
longed-for opportunity of winning over the older, more highly 
organised and politically seasoned Unions. Could this be accom- 
plished, it is hoped that the Socialist appendage would wither away 
and the propertied classes would once more breathe freely while 
proudly pointing to that English common-sense which wields 
divergent elements into harmony. Will the Labour fly walk into 
the tempting parlour of the Conservative spider? The prospect 
is perhaps not as fantastic as it seems. Democracy, especially 
when leaderless, is apt through its very mass and blind momentum 
to be diverted unexpectedly from its aim by some subtle strategy of 
its foes, and there is no denying that at this moment the working 
classes lack the particular kind of leader they need—one who will 
inspire as well as agitate them. 

The comparative inertia of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
its failure to realise the high expectations of its supporters, pos- 
sibly indicates that in the unseen, but perhaps not unfelt, pressure 
from above there lurks a serious menace of democratic disinte- 
gration. And among the proletariat Syndicalism is another dis- 
quieting symptom, not because, in my opinion, there is much 
chance of Syndicalism as such succeeding anywhere, but because 
its advent signalises the presence among the working classes of 
protean forces of dissolution. Has Socialism sufficient vitality to 
resist the twin menace of insidious invitation from above and dis- 
contented action from below? May it not be entrapped into 
a mere policy of permeation, which would destroy all its value 
as a constructive scheme of progress and reform ? This is a ques- 
tion which anxious Socialists ask themselves perhaps more often 
than they are willing to admit.—Yours, etc., 

ARNOLDINE WHITELEY. 


SYNDICALISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In Tur New STATESMAN no articles have interested me 
more than those by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. I hope, however, 
I may be allowed a few words in opposition to what they have 
written on Syndicalism. 

(1) I deprecate respectfully, but very strongly, the attempt to 
exclude Syndicalists from the ranks of Socialists. They are 
Socialists in their main principles, and should not be excom- 
municated because they prefer a vocational to a residential 
franchise and seek to minimise or even eliminate government by 
police. 

(2) I cannot follow the argument that Syndicalism would ignore 
two out of three of the population. The classes supposed to be 
ignored are “infants and children, the sick and infirm, the 
superannuated and the senile, together with the home-keeping 
wives engaged in maternal duties,” who are said to “ number 
twice as many as the persons engaged in industrial or professional 
services.” Now, surely wives engaged in maternal duties are 
performing one of the most important of all industrial services, 
and should belong to a “ vocational association.” Infants and 
children cannot possibly be given political or economic control. 
The superannuated and senile might be allowed to continue 
members of their vocational associations. So might the sick and 
infirm, if only temporarily disabled. ‘The only persons, therefore, 
ignored would be a few chronic invalids. 

I am not advocating Syndicalism, as to which I have not made 
up my mind, but only that Socialists should regard as comrades 

all those who have the same economic ideal, though they may 
differ as to the form of organisation by which it may be best 
realised.—Y ours, etc., Henry CuENEVIX. 


THE GOVERNMENT HOLIDAY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Will you allow me to call attention to the practice by 
which Cabinet Ministers are allowed to evade, not merely their 
duties, but also their responsibilities, during the ridiculously long 
autumn recess. This evasion has been shown by recent events 
to be a practical denial of representative government. Parlia- 
ment is adjourned, and nobody is left to answer questions. 
Police are allowed to go mad in Dublin and Cornwall without the 
possibility of any except departmental hindrance. An appalling 
railway smash occurs, and the holiday season protects the guilty 
company from even the necessity of a public apology. Later on 
the present Government will express its regrets because it has 
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been unable to touch the thousand evils of existing social con- 
ditions—education, the poor law, ete., having been crowded out 
by the urgent demands of . . . autumn holidays. There is no 
earthly reason why Parliament should not work, like every other 
public body, all the year round. There is no earthly reason why 
Members of Parliament should consider themselves entitled to a 
leave of absence of five months. Obviously, an M.P., like every- 
body else, needs a holiday, and he should have it, like everybody 
else, while the firm goes on working. Nobody pretends that 
Parliament could not go on in the absence of even its most 
popular members, or that a full bench of Cabinet Ministers is 
essential at all times. The State's activities never cease ; it is 
therefore necessary that the possibilities of simultaneous criticism 
should at least be present. -— 

Perhaps it may be well to anticipate the objection that con- 
tinuous sessions would tend to endanger the balance of parties. 
Tant micux. When the theory of Cabinet Responsibility has been 
thrown overboard, British Cabinets, as much as anybody, will 
welcome the unrestricted expressions of opinion of the whole 
House, even when such expressions may make McKennas and 
their like feel rather small. It is only the stupid notion—now 
fortunately on the wane—that the whole Cabinet is responsible 
for the idiocies of its individual members that is answerable for 
the unnatural anxiety to prevent chance, but none the less im- 
portant, divisions, from which the Government may not neces- 
sarily emerge the victor.—Yours, etc., 

: A. K. WastIncTon 


DEMOCRACY AND THE UNIVERSITIES 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Many people will, I feel sure, agree with * An Oxford 
Tutor ” (whose very interesting article in your last number might 
well be followed up) in holding that there has been a widespread 
change of view with respect to the education provided by the 
older Universities. The reaction against scientific materialism 
has been accompanied by a reaction in favour of what are generally 
‘alled ** the humane studies ” as a chief element in culture. No- 
where has this been more marked than in the provincia! Univer- 
sities. ‘These seemed at one time to be likely to develop into 
mere large technical institutes, but in recent years all, or almost 
all, of them have devoted increased attention to such studies as 
classics and history ; and even in the smallest and newest of the 
provincial University colleges may be found distinguished young 
classical scholars teaching groups of devoted students. “ An 
Oxford Tutor” certainly hits the nail on the head when he im- 
plies that there would have been little outcry against the Holmes 
Circular had Oxford and Cambridge been freely accessible to the 
picked men of all classes. What was objected to was official dis- 
crimination in favour of Oxford and Cambridge before Oxford 
and Cambridge had ceased to discriminate (in fact, if not in theory) 
against poor men. It is true that such studies as philosophy and 
history are, at Oxford and Cambridge, far from being at present 
pursued in as close a relation to current thought and events as 
the writer of your article would seem to wish. But the invaluable 
potentialities of these studies are becoming increasingly recog- 
nised ; and Oxford and Cambridge have unequalled traditions in 
these studies, and unequalled facilities for the teaching of them. 

What are we to do to make the older Universities accessible to 
all who are worthy of them—to democratise these institutions, 
that is to say, in the better and not in the worse sense ? Here I 
confess I am not entirely satisfied with your contributor’s re- 
marks. Some points he misses ; on some he lays what seems to 
me exaggerated stress ; and in some respects he rather leaves us 
to read his views between the lines instead of stating them 
boldly. I agree with him that the college system, in spite of its 
possible costliness, is well worth preserving. A college of moderate 
size is a compact unit which, both educationally in the narrow 
sense and educationally in the broader social sense, is of enormous 
value to many men who, in a larger and more fluctuant body, 
would be lost and never find their bearings. The tutorial system 
also, if not inconceivable without the college system, is at any 
rate very closely knit with it ; and college esprit-de-corps, which 
is as marked as any other kind of local patriotism, is an undeniable 
stimulus and refreshment to teachers. But need the college 
system, as such, imply a scale of expense like that in existence at 
Oxford and Cambridge ? Is there still no waste of endowments 
(on dead-head Fellows for instance) which might not be devoted 
to reducing, say, the size of the tutorial fees ?_ There may not be 
at Oxford, but there certainly is at Cambridge. College fees could 
certainly be reduced ; the presence of ** rich men ” has no effect, 
one way or the other, upon those fees. The cost of * hall,” again, 
is another thing which could be reduced, and this without entailing 
the necessity of looking for other funds to make up a deficiency. 
There was a story, sir, in my undergraduate days that Messrs. 





Spiers & Pond had offered to do for 9}d. a head our hall dinner 
which cost us 2s. 1d. a head. I cannot say whether the legend 
had any basis ; but, God knows, sir, the thing could certainly 
have been done by any business-like firm. Either there was 
hopeless mismanagement or somebody was unjustifiably making 
money out of us. Expenses can certainly be cut, but as certainly 
they cannot be cut indefinitely. The problem of bringing up the 
people who have little money, or no money at all, is bound to 
remain if we are to have a residential University at all. 

In discussing the means of meeting this problem, ** An Oxford 
Tutor” mentions two things—(a) Summer Schools and (b) Scholar- 
ships. The mention of the first of these in such a connection seems 
to me to be totally off the point. It is like suggesting vaseline as 
a cure for cancer. Summer classes are excellent things in their 
way, and they may open up avenues of enjoyment and enlighten- 
ment to many who have hitherto been without access to wide 
fields of knowledge ; but what on earth have they to do with 
residential University education ? You may improve them ; you 
may give the man on your doorstep bread and butter instead of 
bread and margarine, but how can that be described as meeting 
his desire to come inside and sit at your table? By all means 
have the Summer Schools for the millions who will never, under 
any system, be able to go through the Oxford or the Cambridge 
course ; but they do not touch the problem we are discussing. 
The only way of approaching its solution in the near future is the 
other way, the way of scholarships. ‘* An Oxford Tutor ” might 
have put much more forcibly his dissent from Dr. Schiller’s state- 
ment that the existing system of scholarships is a most perfect 
type of Darwinian selection. That statement of Dr. Schiller’s 
must have been a pragmatic one ; he must have been trying it 
to see how it worked. Anything more ludicrously wrong it is 
hard to conceive. In the spheres of mathematics and natural 
science, it is true that many scholarships are taken by boys who 
have started in the elementary schools. But classics still rule 
the roost ; and the boys from the public schools still have the 
dice loaded in their favour. I can remember numerous maihe- 
maticians at Cambridge who came from the elementary schools ; 
but very few boys from those schools who were pursuing those 
very studies that ** An Oxford Tutor ” agrees are the chief glories 
of Oxford and Cambridge and the source of the chief benefits that 
the Universities have it in their power to bestow. 

The path from the elementary school, now admittedly “ beset 
with difliculties,” must be made easier. Something will have to 
be done from within and something from without the Universi- 
ties. There must be more scholarships and bigger scholarships ; 
even a scholarship of £80 a year does not do everything for a boy 
with penniless parents, when it will cost him about double that 
to live at the minimum of civilised life at the University. But 
even this provision of scholarships merely gives a skeleton which 
~annot be properly clothed by effort from within the University. 
If made at present it would, in the main, merely increase the 
opportunities of cheap education offered to public-school boys 
with parents in comfortable circumstances. Our great difficulty 
lies in contriving some means of giving clever poor boys who have 
a bent for the liberal studies free preliminary education in the 
State schools sufficient to enable them to win scholarships in their 
subjects. This is the crux of the question, and it is this that your 
contributor has either missed or shirked. For myself, I confess, 
I have as yet heard of no workable scheme for meeting it, and I 
should be glad if ** An Oxford Tutor * or someone else could make 
some suggestions on the subject.—Yours, ete., 


CAMBRIDGE. 


THE FICTION CENSORSHIP 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresmMan. 

Sir, —The fact that Mr. W. B. Maxwell's new book has secured 
very wide publicity from the action of the Library Committee is 
having a tendency to obscure the issue between the Libraries on 
the one hand and authors, publishers and the public on the other. 
Mr. Maxwell is an author of established reputation with a very 
considerable public. The fact that a book of his is banned, boy- 
cotted, suppressed—call it what you will—cannot affect his repu- 
tation, nor can the boycotting be carried through without Press 
comment that injures the boycotter far more than it does the 
victim. 

With writers of lesser reputation the position is quite different, 
and it is quite time authors realised the enormous power that this 
Library combine possesses. 

The novelist whose sales are below three thousand is dependent 
almost entirely on the Libraries. If for one reason or another the 
book offends their incomprehensible standard of propriety, they 
have methods of suppressing it against which the publisher is 
powerless. If their action was limited to not showing a book or 
not pushing it, no very serious ground for complaint would lie, 
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but they go beyond this and put every obstacle in its path, prac- 
tically refusing to supply it until a subscriber makes a row and 
insists on having the book he asks for. Anyone who realises how 
dependent a novel is upon immediate recognition will realise that 
united action on these lines by the big libraries must almost 
inevitably kill a book by any author with less than a world-wide 
reputation. 

A censorship of fiction may or may not be necessary, but to 
allow such a censorship to be established by tradesmen, who 
believe it is to their interests to buy as few books as possible, is 
from the authors’ and publishers’ point of view the height of folly. 

That such a combination of tradesmen should have the power 
to ruin or seriously hamper the career of a rising author is bad 
enough, but that they should hamper and restrict the whole trade 
in books is worse. And that is exactly what the libraries are 
doing to-day by their short-sighted policy. The censorship is but 
an excuse for a bad service, and the bad service, the continual 
disappointments and delay subscribers experience, is one of the 
chief causes of the widespread lack of interest in new books. It is 
quite certain that the Libraries are gaining courage and will push 
the censorship further and further. What are authors going to 
do in self-defence ? It is useless to look for help to the Publishers 
Association, and all talk of joint committees is mere waste of time. 
The Authors’ Society could do something if it would, and I offer to 
that body one suggestion that can be acted on at once. Let the 
committee compile a list of independent libraries outside the 
combine, publish it in the Author, and reprint it for distribution. 
The cost would not be worth consideration, but even so small a 
step towards independent action would frighten the Libraries 
more than all the indignant protests in the Press. Personally I 
should like to see authors carry the war a great deal farther into 
the enemies’ camp by organising, on a commercial basis, a com- 
pany whose purpose was to improve existing methods of distri- 
bution and lessen the power of the monopoly established by the 
Library Association and its allied organisations. This, however, 
is too big a subject for the moment and can wait until such time 
as authors show some determination to take action in their own 
defence.— Yours, etc., A PUBLISHER. 


Miscellany 
THE IDEALIST 


E had scarcely switched off the electric light, it 
seemed to him, when a dim shape loomed up 
by his bedside—a tall figure which shone with 

an austere, subdued effulgence. It leant its arms on a 
great sword and said : 

** Come.” 

“* Who are you?” asked the man, sitting up in bed. 

**T am the Angel of Death. Come.” 

** But I am not nearly ready,” said the man. 

** Your life is done. You must come.” 

‘** Look here, I am not half ready. Why, I haven't 
done anything yet.”’ 

The Angel shook his head. 

* But, I tell you, I haven't done anything yet. You 
are not giving me half a chance. Why, I haven’t begun 
yet!” 

** Your time has come.” 

““My dear creature, now look at it this way. 
aren’t put here te do nothing, are we ?” 

** You are not,”’ agreed the Angel. 

“ And, naturally, the bigger the thing you can do, the 
finer it is.” 

The Angel nodded. 

‘“* Now I have all this, while been preparing myself 
to do the very finest of which I am capable. I 
have consistently rejected the second-rate. I have 
been waiting all this time to do something Really Big. 
And, let me tell you, in these days of acute competition, 
it takes a very high degree of efficiency to do anything.” 
“ Does it ?”’ said the Angel politely. 
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“Yes. However, that’s by the way. The point is 
that I have always kept the Ideal before me. And just 
because I would accept nothing but the Finest, you cut 
me off from my Purpose in Life. Why, you are giving a 
man no chance !”’ 

** What is it you want to do?” asked the Angel. 

** Oh, well, I can’t go into that now. I have all sorts 
of schemes . . . all sorts of schemes. . . . But, as you 
reminded me yourself, my time is short just now. 
What I want to put to you is that you are committing 
an absurdity by taking me at this moment! It can’t 
be meant.” 

The Angel regarded him in silence. 

“You see, the higher the efficiency, the longer it 
takes to perfect. You see that?” 

“* Well ? ” 

“ Well, you can’t expect me to perfect myself in a 
minute, and I have been preparing—strenuously pre- 
paring all these years, avoiding the second-rate. I tell 
you I am going to do the Real Thing—the Real Big 
Thing.” 

“ Your life is done. 
Angel. 

Then the man lost his temper. 

‘““ My dear creature,” he said, “‘ don’t you see that’s 
just my point? I have not had any life yet. I have 
existed for some years—not very many at that—what 
is it? forty ?—and I have passed through some humdrum 
experiences, but that isn’t Life. Life is a glorious and 
wonderful gift. I know that. I have always known 
it. I have patiently waited for it. And now you tell 
me that I’ve got to go without having it! Why, its 
monstrous, its absurd! I don’t believe it. Frankly, 
I don’t believe it.” 

He dug his knuckles argumentatively into the bed- 
clothes just as years ago he had dug them into the 
debating table, and raised himself till was 
quite close to the Angel’s. 

“You have wept; you have loved; you have hoped; 
you have feared,” said the Angel. 

“ That’s just it. I have wept, certainly. But when 
you come to think of it, they’ve been very trivial things 
—comparatively—that I've wept about. No tremen- 
dous grief has ever engulfed me. I have loved, yes—but 
what were they, those loves? Not the immense soul- 
stirring, all-pervading passion that I know love can be. 
That is yet to come. Small, these affairs—small, that’s 
what they have been. That’s why I have never married. 
I am waiting for a feeling that shall turn the world into 
a Glowing Wonder. I have hoped. Ah, yes, indeed I 
have hoped! I have cherished high hopes through all 
my belittling experiences. I have kept my hope un- 
sullied. Year after year my soul has been all but 
stifled by the endless humdrum daily commonplaces. 
But I have always had Faith. I knew Life to be a 
Great and Beautiful Thing, and some day I knew I 

should have it, and I always waited. And now you 
say, ‘Come.’ Come before ever I have had a chance. 
It isn’t fair—you know, it isn’t reasonable. Why, I've 
never seen, I’ve never done a single wonderful thing ! ” 

** You have seen a bird’s nest,” said the Angel. 

** Look here,” said the man, “is this a time 
You might be serious.” 
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‘‘T am serious,” returned the Angel. ‘ You have 
used a telephone.” 

‘“‘T don’t know what you are at. I tell you I am in 
dead earnest.”’ There were, indeed, tears of earnestness 
in his eyes as he grasped the Angel’s garment with 
trembling fingers. ‘I am not afraid to die. It isn’t 
that. But I implore you not to cut me off before I 
have tasted the Nobility, the Glory of Life!” 

The Angel looked at him for a little in silence. 

‘“‘ Poor fool!’’ he said sadly. “‘ You have seen the 
sun rise and set. You have seen the stretch of moor 
and of sea. You have heard the hush before dawn, 
and the thunder roll among hills. You have felt the 
scorch of the sun and the icy bite of the wind. You 
have heard the lark sing, and the owl ery, and children 
laugh. You have seen a million stars, and heard the tramp 
of a thousand feet. You have grasped your friends by 
the hand, and seen the light in your lovers’ eyes. You 
have seen men struggle with death ; you have seen them 
fight disease. You have seen the work of a great 
machine; you have seen the shadow your bones have 
cast. You have seen mothers and sons, daughters and 
husbands and fathers. You have thought; you have 
read; you have eaten and drunk and slept; you have 
breathed; you have stretched your limbs; you have 
Been ; you have Lived.” 

He stopped. 

“And... and is that all?” asked the man. 

“ That’s all,”’ said the Angel. 

There was a silence. 

“Well, it’s a beastly swizz,” said the man. “I 
think I might have been told before.” And, snivelling a 
little, he buried his face in the pillow. 

The Angel lifted his great sword. 

V. VoLKHOVSKY. 


IDOLATERS 


SLAVES of symbols, still aghast 
When symbols of your hopes decay ; 
Idolaters, who fear to cast 

The serpent’s empty slough away ; 


Behold the Spirit, tameless, fleet, 
Ever to greater mansions move, 
And learn at each new death to greet 

The unimprisonment of Love— 


Love, sacred, amaranthine rose, 
Whose boughs aspiring to the skies 
Shake off dead beauties, to enclose 
The wide domains of Paradise. 
M. D. ARMSTRONG. 


A SICK COLLIER 


HE was too good for him, everybody said. Yet still she 

did not regret marrying him. He had come courting 

her when he was only nineteen, and she twenty. He 

was in build what they call a tight little fellow: short, dark, 
with a warm colour, and that upright set of the head and 
chest, that flaunting way in movement recalling a mating 
bird, which denote a body taut and compact with life. 


Being a good worker, he had earned decent money in the 
mine, and, having a good home, had saved a little. 

She was a cook at “ Uplands,” a tall, fair girl, very quict. 
Having seen her walk down the street, Horsepool had 
followed her from a distance. He was fond of her, he did not 
drink, and he was not lazy. So, although he seemed a bit 
simple, something of a self-assured boy, she bowed her head 
and took him. 

When they were marricd they went to live in Scargill 
Street, in a highly respectable six-roomed house which they 
had furnished between them. The street was built up the 
side of a long, steep hill. It was narrow and rather tunnel- 
like. Nevertheless, the back looked out over the yard and 
the adjoining pasture, across a wide valley of ficlds and 
woods, in the bottom of which the mine lay snugly. 

The strange thing is he made himself gaffer in his own 
house. She was unacquainted with a collicr’s mode of life. 
They were married on a Saturday. On the Sunday night 
he said : 

“Set th’ table for my breakfast, an’ put my pit-things 
afront o’ th’ fire. Is’ll be gettin’ up at ha’ef pas’ five. Tha 
nedna shift thysen not till when ter likes.” 

He had showed her to put a newspaper on the table for a 
cloth. When she demurred : 

‘“*T want none o’ your white cloths i’ th’ mornin’. I like 
ter be able to slobber if I feel like it,’”’ he said. 

He put before the fire his moleskin trousers, a clean 
singlet, or sleeveless vest of thick flannel. a pair of stockings, 
and his pit boots, arranging them all to be warm and ready 
for morning. 

‘“* Now tha sees. That wants doin’ ivery night.” 

Punctually at half-past five he left her, without any form 
of leave-taking, going downstairs in his shirt. 

When he arrived home at four o’clock in the afternoon his 
dinner was ready to be dished up. She was startled when he 
came in, a short, sturdy figure, with a face indescribably 
black and streaked. She stood before the fire in her white 
blouse and white apron, a fair girl, the picture of beautiful 
cleanliness. He “ clommaxed ” in in his heavy boots. 

** Well, how ’as ter gone on ? ” he asked. 

“* T was ready for you to come home,” she replicd tenderly. 
In his black face the whites of his brown eyes flashed at her. 

** An’ I wor ready for commin’,” he said. He “ planked” 
his tin bottle and snap-bag on the dresser, took off his coat 
and scarf and waistcoat, dragged his armchair nearer the 
fire, and sat down. 

* Let’s ha’e a bit o° dinner then—I’m about clammed,” he 
said, 

* Aren’t you goin’ to wash yoursclf first ? 

** What am I to wesh mysen for ? ” 

* Well, you can’t eat your dinner 

* Oh, strike a daisy, Missis! Dunna I eat my snap i’ th’ 
pit wi’out weshin’ ?—forced to.” 


29 


She served the dinner, and sat opposite him. His small, 
bullet head was quite black, save for the whites of his eyes 
and his scarlet lips. It gave her a queer sensation to see him 
open his red mouth, and bare his white teeth, as he ate. His 
arms and hands were mottled black; his bare, strong neck 
got a little fairer as it settled towards his shoulders, reassuring 
her. There was the faint indescribable odour of the pit in 
the room, an odour of damp, exhausted air. 

‘“* Why is your vest so black on the shoulders ? ” she asked. 


** My singlet ?. That’s wi’ th’ watter droppin’ on us from 
th’ roof. This isa dry un as I put on afore lcome up. They 
ha’e gre’t clothes-’osses, an’ as we change us things we put 
*em on theer ter dry.” 

When he washed himself, knecling on the hearthrug 
stripped to the waist, she felt afraid of him again. He was 
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so muscular; he seemed so intent on what he was doing, so 
intensely himself, like a vigorous animal. And as he stood 
wiping himself, with his naked breast towards her, she felt 
rather sick, seeing his thick arms bulge their muscles. 

They were nevertheless very happy. He was at a great 
pitch of pride because of her. The men in the pit might 
chaff him, they might try to entice him away; but nothing 
could reduce his self-assured pride because of her, nothing 
could induce him to leave her. In the evening he sat in his 
armchair chattering to her, or listening as she read the news- 
paper to him. When it was fine he would go into the street, 
squat on his heels as colliers do, with his back against the 
wall of his parlour, and call to the passers-by, in greeting, one 
after another. If no one were passing, he was content just 
to squat and smoke, having such a fund of sufficiency and 
satisfaction in his heart. He was so well married. 

They had not been wed a year when all Brent & Well- 
wood’s men came out on strike. Willy was in the Union, so 
with a pinch they scrambled through. The furniture was 
not all paid for, and other debts were incurred. She worried 
and contrived ; he left it to her. But he was a good hus- 
band ; he gave her all he had. 

The men were out fifteen weeks. They had been back just 
over a year when Willy had an accident in the mine, tearing 
his bladder. At the pit head the doctor talked of the 
hospital. Losing his head entirely, the young collier raved 
like a madman, what with pain and fear of hospital. 

“Tha slit go whoam, Willy, tha s’llt go whoam,” the 
deputy said. 

A lad warned the wife to have the bed ready. Without 
speaking or hesitating, she prepared. But when the 
ambulance came, and she heard him shout with pain at being 
moved, she was afraid lest she should sink down. They 
carried him in. 

“ Yo’ should ’a had a bed i’ th’ parlour, Missis,”’ said the 
deputy, “* then we shouldna ha’ had to hawkse ‘im upstairs, 
an’ it ‘ud ’a saved your legs.” 

But it was too late now. They got him upstairs. 

“ They let me lie, Lucy,” he was shouting, “ they let me 
lie two mortal hours on th’ sleck, afore they took me outer th’ 
stall. Th’ peen, Lucy, th’ peen! Oh, Lucy, th’ peen, th’ 
peen!” 

“IT know th’ pain’s bad, Willy, I know. 
try an’ bear it a bit.” 

“Tha munna carry on in that form, lad; thy Missis ‘Il 
niver be able ter stan’ it,” said the deputy. 

“T canna ’elp it ; it’s th’ peen, it’s th’ peen!” he cried again. 
He had never been ill in his life. When he had smashed a 
finger he could look at the wound. But this pain came from 
inside, and terrified him. At last he was soothed and 
exhausted. 

It was some time before she could undress him and wash 
him. He would let no other woman do for him, having that 
violent modesty common in working-class men. 


But you must 


For six weeks he was in bed, suffering a great amount of 
pain. The doctors were not quite sure what was the matter 
with him, and scareely knew what to do. He could eat: he 
did not lose flesh, nor strength; yet the pain continued, and 
he could hardly walk at all. 

In the sixth week the men came out in the National 
Strike. He would get up quite carly in the morning and sit 
by the window. On Wedhesday, the second weck of the 
Strike, he sat gazing out on the street as usual, a bullet- 
headed young man, still vigorous-looking, but with a peculiar 
expression of hunted fear in his face. 

“Lucy!” he called. “ Lucy!” 

She, pale and worn, ran upstairs at his bidding. 

** Gi’e me a han’kercher,” he said. 





> 


she replied, coming near. 
Feeling in his pocket, 


“ Why, you've got one,’ 

“Tha nedna touch me,” he cried. 
he produced a white handkerchief. 

“IT non want a white un; gi’e me a red un,” he said. 

** An’ if anybody comes to see you,” she answered, giving 
him a red handkerchief. 

** Besides,” she continued, “* you needn’t ha’ brought me 
upstairs for that.” 

“IT b’lieve th’ peen’s commin’ on again,” he said, with a little 
horror in his voice. 

“Tt isn’t, you know it isn’t,’ she replied. 
says you imagine it’s there when it isn’t.” 

** Canna I feel what’s inside me! ” he shouted. 


“The doctor 


“ 


There’s a traction-engine coming down-hill,” she said. 
That'll seatter them. I'll just go an’ finish a little pudding 
was making you.” 

She left him. The traction-engine went by, shaking the 
houses. Then the strect was quict, save for the men. A 
gang of youths from fifteen to twenty-five years old were 
playing marbles in the middle of the road. Other little 
groups of men were playing on the pavement. The street 
was gloomy. Willy could hear the endless calling and 
shouting of men’s voices. 

“ Tha ’rt skinchin’ ! ” 

“T arena!” 

““ Come ’ere with that blood-alley.” 

“* Swop us four for ’t.” 

“Shonna. Fork out wi’ ’t.” 

He wanted to be out; he wanted to be playing marbles. 
The pain had weakened his mind, so that he hardly knew any 
self-control. 

Presently another gang of men lounged up the street. It 
was pay morning. The Union was paying the men in the 
Primitive Chapel. They were returning with their half- 
sovereigns. 

“ Sorry!” bawled a voice. “ Sorry!” 

The word is a form of address, corruption probably of 
“ Sirrah.” Willy started almost out of his chair. 

“ Sorry !” again bawled a great voice. ‘ Art goin’ wi’ me 
to see Notts play Villa?” 

Many of the marble-players started up. 

‘** What time is it? There’s no treens, 
walk.” 

The strect was alive with men. 

““Who’s goin’ ter Nottingham ter see th’ match?” 
shouted the same big voice. A very large, tipsy man, with 
his cap over his eye, was calling. 

** Me—me—I’'m Bz 


. 
. 


— 


We s’ll ha’e ter 


many voices. The 


They split up in 


commin’ ! 
street was full of the shouting of men. 
excited cliques and groups. 

* Play up, Notts!” the big man shouted, 

“ Plee up, Notts!” shouted the youths and men. They 
were at kindling pitch. It only needed a shout to rouse 
them. Of this, the careful authoritics were aware. 

“I’m goin’, I’m goin’! shouted the sick man at his 


‘ame 


window. 

Lucy came running upstairs. 

“T’m goin’ ter see Notts play Villa on th’ Meadows 
ground,” he declared. 

* You—you can’t go. 
walk nine miles.” 

“I’m goin’ ter see th’ match,” he declared, rising. 

“You know you can’t. Sit down while I bring you that 
puddin’.” 

She put her hand on him. He shook it off. 

** Leave me alone, leave me alone! It’s thee as ma’es th’ 
peen come, it’s thee. I’m goin’ ter Nottingham to see th’ 
football match.” 


There are no trains. You can’t 
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* Sit down—folks’ll hear you, and what will they think ? ” 

“Come off’n me. Com’ off. It’s her, it’s her as does it. 
Com’ off!” 

He seized hold of her. His little head was bristling with 
madness, and he was as strong as a lion. 

* Oh, Willy !”’ she eried. 

“It’s ’er, it’s er! Kill her!” he shouted. 

* Willy, folks’ll hear you.” 

“Th’ peen’s commin’ on again, I tell yer. 
afore it does.” 

He was completely out of his mind. She struggled with 
him, to prevent his going to the stairs. When he sat 
quicter, shouting and raving, she beckoned to her neighbour, 
a girl of twenty-four, who was cleaning the window across 
the road. 

Ethel Mellor was the daughter of a well-to-do check- 
weighman. She ran across in fear to Mrs. Horsepool. 
Hearing the man raving, people were running out in the 
street and listening. Ethel hurried upstairs. Everything 
was clean and pretty in the young home. 


** Kill her! ” 


I'll kill her 


Willy was staggering round the room, after slowly 
retreating Lucy, shouting : 

“ Kill ‘er! Killer!” 

“Mr. Horsepool!”’ cried Ethel, leaning against the bed, 
white as the sheets, and trembling. ‘‘ Whatever are you 
saying ?” 

* T tell yer th’ peen’s commin’—I tell thee it is ! 
Kill ’er!” 

“ Kill Mrs. Horsepool ! ” cried the trembling girl. 
you're ever so fond of her, you know you are.” 


Kill ’er ! 

* Why 
“ Th’ peen—I ha’e such a lot 0’ peen. Let me lay hands 
on ’er!” 

He was subsiding. When he sat down, his wife collapsed 
in a chair, weeping noiselessly. The tears ran down Ethel’s 
face. He sat glowering out of the window; then the old, 
hurt look came on his face. 

“* What ’ave I been sayin’? ” he asked, looking piteously 
at his wife. 

“Why!” said Ethel. ‘ You’Ve been carrying on some- 
thing awful, saying ‘ Kill her, kill her!’ ” 

““ Have I, Lucy ? ” he faltered. 

* You didn’t know what you was saying,”’ said his young 
wife gently. 

His face puckered up. He bit his lip; then broke into 
tears, sobbing uncontrollably, rocking himself. There was 
no sound in the room but of three people crying bitterly, 
breath caught in sobs. Suddenly Lucy put away her tears 
and went over to him. 

“You didn’t know what you was sayin’, Willy: I know 
you didn’t. I knew you didn’t all the time. It doesn’t 
matter, Willy. Only don’t do it again.” 

In a little while, when they were calmer, she went down- 
stairs with Ethel. 

** See if anybody is looking in the street,” she said. Ethel 
went into the parlour and pecped through the curtains. 

“Ay!” she said. ‘ You may back your life Lena an’ 
Mrs. Severn ‘Il be out gorping, and that clat-fartin’ Mrs. 
Allsop.” 

“Oh, I hope they haven’t heard anything! If it gets 
about as he’s out of his mind, they'll stop his compensation, 
I know they will!” 

‘“* They’d never stop his compensation for that,’ protested 
Ethel. 

“Well, they have been stopping some. 
can’t do it!” 

** It'll not get about. I s’ll tell nobody.” 

“* Oh, but if it does, whatever shall we do? . . .” 

D. H. Lawrence. 


They say they 


HOW 


Extra NUMBER: 


THEY DO IT 


Mr. WALTER DE LA MARE. 
HERE once was an old, old woman, 
Who lived in a very old shoe, 
And she had such numerous, though beautiful, 
children 
She didn’t know what to do. 


So she gave them copies of the Spectator, 
And told them to regard themselves as fed ; 

And when they complained, she cried aloud in her anger : 
You shall have the Nineteenth Century as well, she said. 


Drama 
COURT THEATRE: VAN 


HE profession of dramatic critic would be a very 
pleasant one if there were more plays to criticise ; 
most, though not necessarily beneath contempt, 

are certainly bencath criticism. They challenge no stan- 
dard. They express neither a sense of beauty nor an 
idea nor a temperament, and no one takes them scriously. 
To appeal to the Muses or philosophers d@ propos of such 
entertainments is absurd. All the critic can do with regard 
to them is to go in the mood of one who has paid for his 
seat, and is therefore predisposed to get what he can out 
of them. If that proves to be nil or next to nothing, let 
him groan gently; it is foolish to ramp and rage as 
though nobody ever wastes time or money unless he goes 
to a bad play. Severity should be reserved for better 
plays ; for plays good enough to have beguiled people with 
high standards, for plays written with some power and 
imagination, which show artistic intention, and, still more, 
artistic promise. For these reasons I propose to examine 
in that spirit The T'ragedy of Nan. Nan has been acclaimed 
by people, so contemptuous of the average play that they 
might be presumed to be difficult, as a genuine work of 
art, standing out equally from the merely entertaining and 
the argumentative drama of to-day. From fine things in it 
I am ready to believe Mr. Maseficld capable of such an 
achievement, but I am certain that he has not accom- 
plished it in Nan. Nan has had a distinguished success, 
one which it is impossible for the author not to heed, and 
for the general public not to regard as expressing the stan- 
dard of excellence which the superior sort of playgoer exacts 
from the drama. But if Mr. Maseficld is to do better he 
must be much more strict with himself, and if we who care 
about the theatre are not to be the laughing stock of the 
wide-awake philistine, who cannot fail to see in Nan the 
same faults which Mr. Maseficld’s audience loudly despises 
in other playwrights, these weaknesses must be exposed. 
The temptation to which Don Quixote yielded of not hitting 
his own helmet very hard in testing its quality is one 
which assails a journalist who is conscious that Mr. Masefield 
is an asset on the right side ; but the right of striking and, 
if necessary, wounding (for there is an element of cruclty 
in all criticism keenly appreciated by onlookers) only 
remains with the critic so long as he is impartial and as 
ready to fly at the literary throats of his friends as those of 
his foes. With this salute I will fall to. 


The Tragedy of Nan is not a solid work of art ; it is a fake. 
The word has offensive commercial associations, which are 
far from my mind, but no other suggests at once the enor- 
mous difference between the real thing and what apparently 
resembles it, and the processes by which such resemblance 
When a cabinet-maker, working on a genuine 
framework, fakes a piece of furniture, he takes panels and 


is attained. 
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doors and mouldings from other pieces and fits them in so 
that they look at first sight as though they all belonged 
together ; indeed, the result may be very pleasing to anyone 
who is not on the look out for the real thing. Writers 
often do the same, but they do not sell their work for what 
it is not ; they merely say, “ Here it is. This is as near as I 
ean get to the effect I want.” There is, therefore, nothing 
morally dishonest in literary faking. It has even led to 
invention. Rossetti tried to reproduce the medieval 
spirit of the old ballads. But the result was a fake, for in 
order to get an equivalent for their intensity he introduced 
an clement utterly foreign to them, drawn from his own 
excessive, sophisticatedly occult temperament. 

Now, in writing Nan, there is no doubt what Mr. Mase- 
field set out to do. He aimed at putting before us a story 
in which the spectacle of violence and suffering, innocence 
and cruelty, should combine to inspire not only pity but a 
kind of “ exaltation ”’—the word his own. He aimed at 
writing a play which, on its own lines, should close upon an 
emotion such as poetic tragedies, like Lear, produce. He 
chose for his subject a peasant story, the story of a country 
girl, passionate, simple, sensitive to affection, who lives in the 
shadow of disgrace, with relations who don’t want her and 
delight in torturing her. Her misery reaches a breaking 
point in murder and suicide when she finds she has given 
her heart to a worthless sensualist. It is an excellent subject 
for his purpose. This is Mr. Masefield’s solid, genuine 
framework, and the first Act is admirable. The nagging 
malice of a lying, brutal, old woman’s tongue, the breaking 
of a Toby-jug, the flinging of a girl’s best coat in the pig- 
wash, the pathos of an inarticulate young creature whose 
gratitude is misunderstood and whose confidence is abused, 
combine to make an impression of a fate grindingly, un- 
mitigably dreadful. Nothing is more pathetic than a little 
happiness after much pain, and Nan’s brief happiness in 
her lover’s arms has the true quality of pathos. But Mr. 
Masefield does not keep his eye upon his subject as an artist 
should. He is thinking of that “ exaltation ’’ which he set 
out to produce, “that delighted brooding on excessive, 
terrible things,” and to produce that exaltation he has 
recourse to stimulants to emotion which are not distilled from 
his theme. He proceeds to fake. He is thinking (fatal, 
fatal pre-occupation !) of beauty, as though it were an 
ingredient which can be supplied from outside, as cochineal 
may be used to stain a pudding. Synge had owed much to 
the poetic, fantastical talk of his characters, so let these 
talk in far-fetched fancies. An intellectual audience is 
prepared to eredit peasants with any amount of poetry. 
Make an old gentleman say on the stage “ Love is a great 
red flower,” and they will laugh at him for a goose, but 
make an old man in a smock say “ Love is a girt red 
vlower ” and they will think he is a poet. The Tragedy of 
Nan has been festooned with “ vlowers,”’ but they are paper 
flowers. Translate out of dialect the phantasies of a Synge 
character, and they will lose much; but something will 
remain, enough to make an Englishman say, as the Scotch- 
man said of Shakespeare, ‘“‘ Yon Wully maun ha’ been a 
maist extrardinary pairson. There were theengs that came 
intil his heid that wad never ha’ come intil mine. Never.” 
But listen to the substance pf the old gaffer’s speeches about 
his ** white flower under the mould,” and you will be surprised 
how little imagination there is in them; and, if I am not 
much mistaken, you will be shocked at their sentimentality. 

Nan : Gaffer, how did thy flower die ? 


Garrer : There came a gold rider in the evening, maidy. 
Nan : You was by ‘er, Gaffer ? 


Garrer: She look out of the window, my white vlower done. 
She said, “ The tide. 
And a horn blew. 


” 


The tide. 
The gold rider blew a ‘orn. 


The tide coming up the river 
And she rose up, 





my white vlower done. And she burst out a-laughing, a-laughing. 
And ‘er fell back, my white vlower done. Gold ‘air on the pillow. 
And blood. Oh, blood! Blood of my girl. Blood of my vlower. 
Nan : In your arms, gaffer ? 
Garrer : On my ‘eart. My white vlower lay on my ‘eart. 
tide. The tide. The tide coming up the river. 


The 


I know nothing about dialects, but the dialect of Nan 
sounds to me like pastiche. I catch a Celtic lilt in sentences 
like, ““The old be wise, gaffer. The old ‘ave peace, after 
their walking the world.” But this matters little: what I 
want to drive home is, Mr. Maseficld has made a fatal artistic 
mistake in garnishing his dish with semi-mystie extrava- 
gances and in not trusting to the bleak, hard beauty proper 
to his subject, but thinking instead of the poctic exaltation 
he wished to produce. I could not help thinking at the Court 
Theatre that if Synge had been present he would have said 
of the first Act (work utterly different from the Irish), ** This 
is very well,”’ but of the rest of the play, “* This is our fault,” 
and have felt very uncomfortable. Mr. Maseficld’s poetic 
gift lies much more in the direction of Crabbe than the 
Celtic imagination. He is powerful in pathos which depends 
upon fact, and he can give an excruciating twist to the 
screw of cruclty and hardship. His pity should be iron 
pity, and the tenderness which is his emotional gift must be 
controlled in the service of his art. He is attracted by 
romance, and being a literary poet he loves symbols, and 
longs to use words which are not pallid and joyles ; but 
he cannot have really felt the stern sobriety which underlies 
Synge’s language or he would never have made Nan and the 
old Gaffer egg each other on in a sort of antiphonal ecstasy 
of description over the prospect of the tide coming up the 
Severn. 

Watching Miss Irene Rooke’s vigorous and admirable 
playing of Nan, I was struck every now and then by what 
seemed an exaggerative note carly in her performance. 
There was a kind of sentimental tenseness, for instance, in 
her delivery of such lines as “It be wonderful for to ’ave 
little ones,” which my instinct told me ought to be given 
if anything with an extra matter-of-factness to be effective. 
It puzzled me because her rendering of the dazed, miserable 
country girl in the first Act was so good. But when I 
began to realise the heights before her which she had to climb 
I understood that she was right, and that the sooner she 
started to get away from reality the better her chance of 
bringing it off would be. By following the character of 
Nan I can show best what I mean by saying that Mr. Mase- 
field has not kept his eye upon his subject. Nan in the 
first part of the play is a peasant girl, and our sympathies 
are strongly interested in her as such. She is the girl who, 
when her lover compliments her on her looks, says, “ Soap 
and water tells, they do say,” and “ There be my ‘air, Dick. 
It ben’t much after all.” She is beautiful, real and pathetic. 
But as the play goes on, her place is taken by a self-conscious, 
melodramatic heroine, who looks before and after (“ I have 
had my moment. I have been happy”), and sees into 
other people’s souls and describes what she sees, who uses 
phrases like ** You shall eat the charity of the uncharitable,” 
who apostrophises her lover as “Oh, young man in your 
beauty—young man in your strong hunger. I will spare 
those women,” before she stabs him, and who thinks of her 
own body as “ white,” “ and you'll dance on ’er white body ; 
and all you'll feel is the blood makin’ a mess on your boots.” 
The dropping of an ““h” and a “ g” cannot disguise the 
false note. Mr. Masefield’s eye, alas, has been fixed upon 
producing that fatal “ exaltation” ; and as always happens, 
however gifted the author, when the tragic Muse is invoked 
to try an exhibition flight, it is not Melpomene who answers 
the call, but her tossing, showy double from Drury Lane. 

DesmMonDd MacCarrny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UBLISHERS’ announcements are not uniformly in- 
Prevesti: but the term must certainly be applied to 

a literary note just sent out by Mr. Stanley Paul. 
“What is described,” it begins, “as the most fascinating 
and notable human document seen for many years has just 
been discovered in Paris by a distinguished French author, 
whose work has received the crown of the Academy. This 
writer, after ten years’ patient work, has brought to light a 
collection of letters written by Juliette Drouet, a French 
actress, to Victor Hugo. Becoming devotedly attached to 
the great novelist when he first noticed her playing a humble 
part in Lucrezia Borgia, Julictte followed him in his exile to 
Brussels, Guernsey, and Jersey, where she inspired some of 
his greatest poems.” 

* * % 

This sounds fairly normal. It is the kind of misfortune 
that might have happened to anybody, But wait. “ Her 
letters to him—passionate and tender, outpourings of her 
devotion—number in all 15,000, and of these a careful 
selection is now being prepared by a committee of French 
scholars.”” We have here some entirely new light on the 
epistolary capacities of the race. Personally, I have always 
hitherto thought that nobody ever wrote thousands of 
letters to anyone else except those persons who ultimately 
become involved in breach of promise cases. But 15,000! 
What an expense it must have been ; for even if the writing 
materials were bought at wholesale prices, it is not to be 
supposed that the Governments concerned gave the lady 
special terms on quantities of stamps. Where on earth did 
Hugo keep them? How has such an enormous mass of 
correspondence remained for so many years without being 
*“ discovered’? And, finally, has there ever before been a 
collection of amorous letters on which a committee of 
scholars has had to sit? If literary men and women still 
leave their letters lying about after the experience this 
generation has given them, they will deserve all the post- 
humous profanation they get. 

* x * 

People are often heard to deplore the decay of invective, 
but the well of English undefiled by modern timidity has not 
entirely dried up. Take this on “ clearing-house ” schemes, 
from the Annual Report of the Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and 
General Workers’ Union of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
General Secretary writes : 

Probably no worse form of slavery ever existed outside of a negro 
compound than this attempt to enslave the workers. When one 
realises that the author of the scheme is of opinion that the surplus 
labour should be poisoned, or shot, or put into a lethal chamber, the 
brutal sinisterness of the proposal must be obvious. The man em- 
ployed by the Government is of that opinion, and yet he is allowed to 
formulate schemes, backed by his inhuman bestialness, to further 
enslave the workers. 

O rare Ben Tillett! Proceeding to National Insurance, he 
observes : 

Of all the schemes of amelioration, this is at once the most ambitious 
and futile, and the most vexatious. The whole concept, the motive of 
the scheme, has something to recommend it beyond the ordinary ; but 
the fact that the brutal claws of tigerish greed have been allowed to 
bury themselves in the very heart of the scheme is the meaning of its 


present failure. 
* xk * 


Mr. Heinemann will shortly publish Mr. Masefield’s The 
Daffodil Fields in book form. A daily paper in announcing 
the English Review's acquisition of Mr. Masefield’s latest 
poem, The River, committed a curious misprint. It said 





that “the aerial rights ” of the poem had been acquired. 
The word * serial’ in such a connection makes one wonder 
whether Mr. Masefield might not make a hit by publishing 
his poems as serials in the ordinary sense of the word. He 
would find, I should think, little difficulty in ending the 
instalments in the right places—the chief feature of the serial 
art. He would merely have to make a division just before 
each murder or attempt at such. 
os * * 

Mr. Elkin Matthews is shortly publishing a new volume of 
verse by Mr. W. If. Davies. This is Mr. Davies’s sixth 
volume. Many of us still remember the exhilarating sur- 
prise of his first book, The Soul’s Destroyer, a surprise all the 
greater because the daily press had taken the author up and 
trumpeted him as a “ tramp-poct,”” a thing which is usually 
sufficient to demonstrate the absence of a real poetic gift. 
Mr. Davies works in a narrow field, and his discrimination is 
not all that it might be—as witness the Pacifist poem in 
which he ironically suggested making “ black-puddings ” 
out of human blood. But one would back several of his 
lyrics—some of the best of which were included in the recent 
Georgian Book of Verse—for a certain immortality. One of 
the most remarkable things about him is that, though he 
usually sticks to a small range of pastoral subjects, he has 
not become a mere echo of himself; each new volume con- 
tains things as fine in their conception and as fresh in their 
expression as any of his earlicr poems. 

* tk ck 





Messrs. Macmillan’s autumn list is a very strong one. A 
very noticeable gap in the English Men of Letters Series will 
be filled by the publication of Mr. F. Warre Cornish’s mono- 
graph on Jane Austen. Another important biographical 
work will be Lord Lytton’s life of his grandfather. The first 
Lord left instructions that his life should be written by his 
son. The latter published two volumes, but died before 
completing his task, and the whole work has now been 
written. The interest of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s Fifty 
Years of My Life will largely depend upon which strain in 
his character was predominant when he was writing the 
book—the vivacious strain or the pompous and _plati- 
tudinous. 

x x ae 

The Macmillan publications in belles-lettres will include 
Mr. Kipling’s Songs from Books and the collected poems of 
“A. E.” Mr. Russell has eliminated those of his older 
verses that he does not consider good enough, and has added 
certain new poems. Two further volumes of poems by Mr. 
Tagore will also appear, as well as a volume of his essays and 
lectures and the autobiography of his father, the Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore. The principal art book will be an 
essay on the art of Botticelli by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
This will be illustrated by twenty-three colour collotypes and 
an original signed etching by Muirhead Bone. The edition 
will be limited to 275 copies, and the price will be £12 12s. 
net. 

* * * 

China is a very topical subject, and much interest will be 
taken in a book by Mr. E. Backhouse and Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland, which Mr. Heinemann is publishing in the autumn. 
The book is a translation of a Chinese manuscript of the 
** Seeret Annals of the Manchu Dynasty,” and is reported to 
contain accounts of authenticated intrigues of the most 
incredible character. 

* * * 

In America nearly 70,000 copies of Mr. Hall Caine’s new 

novel were disposed of on the day of publication. America 


is the great problem of the future. 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Judgment House. Dy Sir Gitnerr Parker. Methuen. 
6s. 
The Lodger. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes. Methuen. 6s. 
Penelope’s Doors. By Sornte Cote. Mills & Boon. 6s. 
In The Judgment House Sir Gilbert Parker has given us a 
long and, for very much the most part, an interesting story of 
love, politics, war, and intrigue political and amorous. South 
Africa and South African affairs are the background and the 
setting of it. The greater part of the incidents take place in 
London, but none of them would have happened had not 
South Africa been there, so to speak. The story opens on the 
night of the Jameson Raid, and it ends somewhere about the 
date of the relief of Ladysmith. Right in the middle of it we 
have an intensely dramatic and, so far as my memory serves 
me, an entirely new and original situation. A _ brilliantly 
successful diplomatist who has just brought off a coup, which 
secures to England immunity from interference by foreign 
Powers during her operations in South Africa, has also just 
entered upon an intrigue with the very beautiful and—we are 
constantly told, though we do not quite realise it—exception- 
ally clever young wife of a great South African magnate. He 
has written her a letter telling her that it is quite impossible 
that their connection should be one of the ordinary illicit sort, 
that she must make up her mind either to fly with him to some 
remote spot and “ the world well lost ” or to suffer him to 
fare forth into the void alone; a tertium quid he will not be. 
On the following morning he calls at her house to get her 
answer. In the hall he meets her husband looking strangely 
distraught. The husband hales him into a room, and com- 
mands him to sit down and to read a letter which he produces 
from his pocket. ‘“* Read that letter,”’ he orders in a manner 
there is no gainsaying, “and tell me what you think of the man 
who wrote it.” Naturally the diplomatist believes the letter 
to be his own, and that the tragic end of the affair has come 
almost before it has fairly begun. He takes the letter in a 
dazed way, trying desperately to gain time in which to think, 
and has turned over a page or two of it before he becomes 
fully alive to the fact that it is not his letter at all, but the 
letter of another man—a very inferior person, a sort of a 
secretary and general factotum of the millionaire’s, who 
happens to be in the next room playing love-songs at the 
moment. The letter makes it quite clear to the least sus- 
picious that there has been for some time past a liaison 
between the writer and the lady to whom it was written—a 
liaison of the tawdriest sort, devoid of romance, of genuine 
passion, of anything approaching to the spiritual. It is a 
shattering blow to the diplomatist, a sort of moral earth- 
quake : his world lies about him in ruins. But he is, after all, 
a man of forty or thereabouts, and a trained diplomatist to 
boot ; so he pulls himself together, and by forcefulness of will 
and skilful lying prevents what, in another five minutes, 
would have been double murder and suicide. This, I submit, 
is an excellent situation, and excellently has Sir Gilbert Parker 
handled it. Later on in the story we come unexpectedly 
plump upon a murder mystery, quite the best murder 
mystery I have ever known, much more baffling and mys- 
terious than anything of the sort that has occurred in any 
of the detective stories that have appeared during the last 
ten years. It is really quite impossible to guess who killed 
Adrian Fellowes. One has just patiently to wait until Sir 
Gilbert Parker thinks fit to reveal the secret. The weak point 
about this particular episode, however, is the lack of sufficient 
motive for the murder. There are two persons who really 
had a motive for killing Fellowes, but the one who did kill 
him had none, or none except that of “ larning him to be a 
twoad,” as it were. And yet, when the criminal confessed, 


those to whom the confession was made seemed to think little 
or nothing of the matter ; they lost no jot of respect or liking 
for the criminal. 

Sir Gilbert Parker has given much time and thought and 
space to the delineation and development of Jasmine, and 
yet in her portraiture there is no precision of touch. One does 
not gather what Sir Gilbert himself thought of her. Her 
relations with Adrian Fellowes were those of the merest 
wanton with the casual paramour, and there is little more in 
the way of excuse to be said for her intrigue—I am not quite 
sure that it did amount to an intrigue ; that is left in doubt— 
with the Moravian ambassador. But had Sir Gilbert re- 
garded her as a mere wanton, surely he would not have taken 
so much trouble with her. At the end of the story she is said 
to have found her real self at last ; but exactly what sort of a 
self it was, or whether it was in the least worth finding, is not 
vouchsafed to us. Some of the very best passages in the 
book are those which present the South African financiers in 
council. These gentry are so admirably individualised as to 
convey the impression that each one of them has been 
sketched from life. 

How would a couple of middle-aged and quite ordinary 
persons of the upper domestic servant class think and feel 
and act if they knew that they were harbouring in their house 
a peculiarly atrocious murderer—not a man who had com- 
mitted a commonplace murder some time ago and was hiding 
from justice, but one who was actually engaged in taking 
lives at the rate of about two a week? That is the psycho- 
logical query which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has set herself to 
tackle in The Lodger, and she has tackled it with remarkable 
cleverness. The conviction that her solution of the pretty 
little problem is correct strengthens as one reads on, until 
by the time the end is reached one feels that not only just so 
would Mr. and Mrs. Bunting have felt and thought and acted, 
but one is not quite sure that, in similar circumstances, one 
would not have acted and thought and felt in very much the 
same way oneself. That she has produced such a feeling of 
dubiety in the reader’s mind is a fair proof that Mrs. Lowndes 
has done the thing she set out to do with extreme cleverness. 
The motives which withheld Mrs. Bunting from doing the 
obvious thing—from informing the police of her suspicions— 
were many and inextricably mixed. There was, for a while, 
the pecuniary motive—the dreadful lodger’s two guineas a 
week were badly needed in the Bunting household. That 
motive did not go for much, but it went for just a little. Then 
there was the fascination of the horrible, a fascination which 
grew stronger and stronger as the horrible grew more and 
more horrible, became uniquely horrible, horrible after a 
fashion hitherto unheard of and undreamed of. Again, 
there was the protective instinct, and with this was inter- 

twisted the inherent respect of the subordinate class for the 
dominant class. Mr. Bunting had been a butler, Mrs. Bunt- 
ing a lady’s maid; the lodger was a gentleman—the gallows 
was not made for gentlemen. Also there was the almost 
morbid aversion of the respectable from becoming involved 
in police-court publicity. And always, or nearly always, 
until the very end, there was doubt—just faint, faint doubt, 
doubt which sometimes vanished, but always again recurred. 
So that the workings of these complex motives might be made 
visible and interesting, it was necessary that the story should 
be a longish one ; the thing could not be adequately done in 
anything like a short story, and yet there was not enough 
essential incident to furnish forth a long one without plen- 
teous padding. So Mrs. Lowndes has been compelled to pad ; 
but she has padded with workmanlike skill, and her padding 
will irritate only the unduly irritable. I cannot help wishing 
that she had given just a little more thought to it while she 
was about it and arranged some sort of a dénouement. Even 
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a melodramatic and unconvincing end would have been better 
than a petering out. 

Nice old-fashioned novel-readers who do not take their 
fiction solemnly would call Miss Sophie Cole’s story pretty, 
and I cannot think of any other word with which more fitly 
to characterise it; it is pretty, but not in the least pretty- 
pretty, for it is well written and two or three of its characters 
are cleverly drawn. The theme ‘s that of The Elder Miss 
Blossom and many another story and many a play. But the 
theme is varied, and the variations are pleasant and even 
interesting. Of course no one’s life is so arranged by Fate 
that at every critical and perilous moment a god shall alight 
from the machine and pull one out of one’s troubles. But 
one does like, just for an hour or so sometimes, to fondle the 
illusion that some lives are so arranged, and one is grateful 
to authors who can create that sort of illusion for one without 
obvious over-straining or adventitious trickery. Such an 
author is Miss Sophie Cole, and all but supercritical and ultra- 
exacting readers will be grateful to her for Penelope's Doors. 

HvusBert Bianpb. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


Indian Architecture. By FE. B. Havett. John Murray. 
30s. net. 


In spite of the labours of Fergusson and of Mr. Havell 
himself, there are still very few people in this country, even 
among the artistic sections of the community, who have any 
idea of the tremendous architectural achievements of the 
Indian races. If the ordinary English «sthete were com- 
pelled to state and arrange his notions on the subject, one 
would probably find that he had the vague impression that 
Indian architectural monuments might be arranged in four 
sections. The first section would be composed of the Taj 
Mahal, peculiar in its style, alone in its glory, and monarch of 
all it surveyed; the second would be the “ fantastic ” 
section, composed of numerous temples and palaces, cloudily 
supposed to be something like the pagoda in Kew Gardens, 
and decorated all over with multi-membered deities ; the 
third would be the “ primitive,” comprising certain mega- 
lithic edifices, mostly carved out of rock-faces; and the 
fourth, and most ample, section would be composed of the 
domestic structures, or huts, presumably made of mud and 
straw. To such a person Mr. Havell’s statement that 
** Indian architecture covers a field as wide as the whole 
architecture of Europe * must be so surprisingly novel as to 
be almost shocking. Even many well-informed persons 
including Fergusson himself—have been put off the right 
track of study and appreciation by a preconecived doctrine 
that whatever glorics Indian architecture may have are 
due to the Mohammedans, and that Hinduism left no 
traces on the works, for instance, of Jehangir and Shah 
Jehan. Students from the West have approached Indian 
architecture with a mass of idées fives, a ready-made scheme 
of historical development, and a hard academic classification 
of styles. Mr. Havell, approaching the facts both of history 
and of psychology with an open mind and the facts of 
structure with an impeccable taste, has arrived at quite 
opposite conclusions. In his view the influence as between 
Indians and Saracens worked the other way; he points to 
the monuments erected in India before the dominance of 
Islam, and he even traces to India the origin of that par- 
ticular pointed arch which Occidentals have always con- 
sidered to be the distinguishing mark of Islamic architecture. 
“All the forms of the pointed arch which characterise 
Saracenic buildings in the West are found in the niches of 
the temples of the various Brahmanical sects in India which 
inherited the early Buddhist traditions. . . . Arab, Persian 


and Central Asian art lost their own individual identity as 
creative forees, and merged themselves into different local 
phases of Indian art of which the esthetic basis was essen- 
tially Hindu, and only Arab, Mogul and Muslim in a political, 
ritualistic and dogmatic sense.”” The Arabs were under no 
delusions about the superiority of Indian work, as their 
historians testify. Se convinced is Mr. Havell of the 
strength of his case that he declares that even the Taj Mahal, 
usually ascribed as Arab or even European in its inspiration, 
is more Indian than St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey are 
English. 

We will not discuss this theoretical question. Anyone 
who merely looks through the many illustrations to Mr. 
Havell’s book will be content to throw such discussion to 
the winds. To any person not self-blinded these marvellous 
buildings, ranging in date from the eleventh century to our 
own day, will bear on their faces the testimony of the living 
inspiration behind them. 

For strength, for harmony of mass, for luxuriance and 
beauty of detail, no equal number of buildings drawn from 
any part of the world could excel those of which photographs 
are given by Mr. Havell. What Occidental buildings surpass 
in magnificent massiveness the Sun Temple at Mudhera and 
the Sas Bahu at Gwalior; or in vast tranquil beauty the 
tombs of Sayyid Muharah at Mahmudabad and of Sher Shah 
at Sahsaram, and that exquisite water front of the palace of 
Dig; or in aerial grace the facade of the Jami Masjid at 
Fatehpur-Sikri ? There is no castle on the Rhine or the 
Loire so overwhelming in its grandeur as the finest of the 
score of Rajput fortress-palaces, such as those at Urcha and 
Jodhpur, and, greatest of all, Bir Singh Deva’s palace at 
Datiya. Most of these buildings strike one above all by the 
sublime simplicity of their total effect; yet in detail of 
window, arch, cornice and niche the architectural riches of 
India are inexhaustible. If the sumptuous Mihrab of the 
Jami Masjid at Junagarh or the minaret of the Nagina 
Masjid at Champanir were in Europe. we should be flooded 
with picture post-cards of them; and the most marvellous 
of our rose-windows cannot compete with the incredible 
perforated stone tracery in Siddi Sayyid’s mosque at Ahmed- 
abad. These buildings are of all ages: their differences in 
character are as wide as that between Notre Dame and the 
Parthenon. Through them all breathes the urgent aspira- 
tion of the native soul, and every stone of them speaks of 
the superb qualities of the Indian craftsman. 

That Indian craftsman can still work as builders have not 
worked in Europe for many generations. Some of the 
latest buildings of which Mr. Havell gives photographs are 
amongst the most modern. Yet the impression the book 
leaves is one of sadness, for our Government is doing its best 
to kill the old methods of design and of execution. Where 
the Indian master-builder still gets his chance, his art is as 
vital and as beautiful as ever; the streets of Lashkar, with 
their beautiful fretted balconies, are evidence of this. But 
the tusk of the European boar is rending the thigh of Adonis. 
Watched with the slow smile of Indian contempt, the 
muddle-headed destroyers conscientiously pursue their evil 
work. In this same Lashkar British officialdom has erected 
a glaring white “ Greek ” post office, which might have been 
sarved out of soap by a retired boatswain. The archolo- 
gical pedant from the West, with his hard-cast styles, reigns 
over India like the spirit of a plague. Even the Moslem 
invaders knew better. They ordered their buildings, 
indicated roughly what they wanted, then left things to the 
Indian craftsman. The British rulers, benevolent in in- 
tention but intolerably stupid in such matters, can think of 
nothing better than to foree young Indian architects into 
the European mould or to import designs from an architec- 
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turally dead Europe. The philistine spirit of “Tom” 
Macaulay is still dominant, and it looks as though its latest 
and greatest triumph will be registered in the building of 
the new Delhi. “ If,” as Mr. Havell says, “ the old prece- 
dents are maintained, the cut of its official uniform— 
‘ Renaissance,’ ‘ Indo-Saracenic,’ or whatever its name 
may be—will be decided by eminent European professors 
after grave deliberation ; and when the fashion-plates of the 
latest style have been duly admired by the British public, 
Indian craftsmen will be summoned from north and from 
south, from east and from west, as in days of old; but not 
to sit in durbar at the Padshah’s Court—only to copy the 
eminent professors’ paper patterns.” This crowning infamy 
—enough, in the opinion of many of us, almost to counter- 
balance the great achievement of the British administrators 
in other spheres—may yet be avoided. If it is, the credit will 
be due more to Mr. Havell than to any other man. This, 
his latest book, is but one brilliant episode in a career de- 
voted wholeheartedly to the task of interpreting Indian art 
to the West and fighting against the threatened extinction 
of all that is best in the native wsthetic traditions. 








OUR RAILWAYS 


The Case against Railway Nationalisation. 
Pratt. Collins. The Nation’s Library. 

Mr. Pratt has no case. He has quite a number of asser- 
tions, and he succeeds in proving that State ownership of 
railways has not been an unmixed blessing in every country 
in which it has been tried, but on the general question he 
fails lamentably. In a book designed, presumably, to com- 
bat the case put forward by Mr. Emil Davies in a volume of 
the same series, we really did expect a good fight to be put 
up on behalf of the companies; but we are disappointed. 
If this is the best argument the other side can put forward, 
there will be no joy in the coming fight. The question is 
settled. Nationalisation of British railways is a practical 
proposition, and should be proceeded with at once. 

On the first page of Mr. Pratt’s book we are warned that, 
as a number of States have already nationalised their 
railway systems, the question is removed from “ the domain 
of theory into that of actual existing conditions.” From 
that warning we might legitimately assume that the subject 
is to be tested by a full comparison of privately owned 
systems with State owned. But we do not get that— 
nothing of the kind. In the second chapter Mr. Pratt gives 
examples of State-owned railways, but informs us that in 
these cases nationalisation has occurred “as the result of 
political, financial, or economic conditions which were more 
or less peculiar to the country concerned, have no parallel 
in past or present conditions in the United Kingdom, and 
offer in no respect an example that we ourselves should 
naturally follow.”” We have scarcely ceased to wonder at 
the varied peculiarities which have led so many States to 
the same conclusion on this subject before we are tumbled 
into the examples and surprised to find that, even in such 
unsympathetic hands, nearly all of them are favourable to 
the author’s opponents. But apparently that is part of 
Mr. Pratt’s case. If nationalisation has been successful in 
one country under that country’s peculiar conditions, then 
it will fail here because we-are not blessed with similar 
peculiar conditions. 

Not that the success of the State-owned railways is ad- 
mitted. Our attention is directed to Belgium, for instance, 
where “‘ we again find conditions peculiar to that country 
and altogether different from our own.” The failure of the 
Belgian State railways is indicated by the fact that between 
1835 and 1911 inclusive there were thirty-seven annual 


By Epwin A. 
Is. net. 





deficits to set against forty annual surpluses: “ The final 
result being that by 1911 the accumulated surpluses had 
exceeded the accumulated deficits by only £136,000.” (We 
have been told earlier in the book of the shocking way in 
which the railway industry had been battered about between 
private companies and incompetent statesmen.) The ob- 
vious retort to this statement is, what of those peculiar con- 
ditions ? We all know that there are peculiar conditions in 
Belgium, but in this case they are ignored. Fortunately, 
we can get them from Mr. Emil Davies’s book, and one of 
them is given in this sentence: “ Passenger fares and goods 
tariffs in Belgium are probably the cheapest in the world.” 
A third-class ticket available for fifteen days over the whole 
of the 2,600 miles of Belgian State-owned lines costs but 
23.50 frances. We might compare that with some of the 
fares on British railways, and then ask ourselves why Mr. 
Pratt omits to give such an important and interesting piece 
of information. 

The worst of these excursions abroad, however, is that 
Mr. Pratt uses them to back himself up in the most contra- 
dictory manner. Where he is constrained to admit that 
State-owned lines have succeeded—in some very minor 
matter, of course—we are reminded that conditions there 
are peculiar. When he wants to prove that nationalisation 
in this country would fail, he does it by instancing some 
actual occurrence on some foreign State-owned line! In 
one part headed “ State versus Company ” he tried to show 
the superiority of private enterprise by drawing attention 
to the British companies’ present policy of trustification. 
This policy is not being pursued with the idea of “ working 
up a monopoly which would hold the British public at its 
mercy, but of ensuring to an even greater degree the advan- 
tages of operating through traffic on a lower scale of working 
expenses.”” If Mr. Pratt were lecturing instead of writing, 
someone would interrupt with the question—What about 
the Railways (No. 2) Bill? The particular State-owned 
lines he hits at here are the Australian. Each State in 
Australia has shown a jealous regard for its own interests 
instead of considering the convenience of the country as a 
whole, but “it is true that some belated changes in this 
particular phase of Australian railway policy are now being 
made.” To our prejudiced mind these two examples seem 
to prove nothing except that the railway directors in the 
United Kingdom and the statesmen in Australia are alike 
learning a little common-sense. 

This same desire of Mr. Pratt’s to have his cake and eat 
it is made more evident in the remarks on railway labour. 
Railway men are warned that it is a matter for consideration 
whether they “ would be likely to find themselves in any 
really better position if they became servants of the State 
instead of remaining servants of railway companies.” Then 
we get the usual comparison. On the matter of wages, 
comparisons “ are difficult to make,” but “ whether or not a 
48 hours’ week would be obtained under State ownership in 
the United Kingdom, it has not yet been secured by the 
rank and file on the State railways of the Continent.” 
Which is no argument at all. We might remind Mr. Pratt 
of those peculiar conditions, and turn back the pages of his 
book to where he gives figures showing that, owing to Labour 
Party successes in Australia, the working staffs on the State 
railways there were increased from 37,575 in 1906 to 52,020 
in 1910: ‘A difference in no way to be accounted for by 
any relatively greater extension of line or increase in traffic.” 
Simply a matter of lightening the tasks of railway workers. 
That much-maligned line, the Great Western of France, 
taken over by the State in 1908, has increased wages and 
salaries during the past five years over 65 per cent. When 
the railways of Switzerland were nationalised the staffs were 
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considerably increased; and they secured shorter hours, 
longer holidays, and higher wages. But these particulars 
are given in a section of the book devoted to proving that 
State ownership is not financially sound—the State is not so 
economical as the private companies. And so it is through- 
out the volume. Mr. Pratt tries to drive his particular nail 
home in most strange and diverse ways—and succeeds in 
hitting his thumb with the hammer nearly every time. 


A FRENCHMAN ON MEREDITH 


George Meredith: His Life, Genius and Teaching. From 
the French of ConsTantTIN PuotrapEs. Rendered into 
English by Arthur Price. Constable. 6s. net. 


Meredith is one of the critics of England whose manner was 
essentially and disturbingly English. We need not be 
reminded that his blood was Welsh. Germany had an 
influence upon him in his youth scarcely less than it had upon 
Carlyle. France had perhaps the first place in his admiration 
because there the Comic Spirit flourishes and the feminine 
type attains its fullest development. He could see his own 
country from the vantage ground of one who has traversed 
with understanding many domains of foreign thought. 
Nevertheless it was upon English soil that his genius 
flourished. His Celtic richness of spirit was drawn out by 
contact with the egoism and sentimentalism of Anglo-Saxon 
society. He saw it clearly, he understood it, yet he himself is 
English as Shakespeare was English—half-romantic, half- 
realistic; half-philosopher, half-poet—abandoning himself 
to his subject and his idea so that, though he has his tech- 
nique and his ideal of style, those who do not see eye to eye 
with him are left in confusion. 

It is no wonder that he has been found difficult to translate 
into French and that his ideas have been baffling to French- 
men. Though in passages he can be direct and simple, he 
never sustains that clarity which Frenchmen love, and he 
conforms to no model of style or plot which has been estab- 
lished among them. M. Photiadés takes it for granted that 
Meredith is still little more than a name among the critic’s 
countrymen. He sets out as one who is to introduce him to 
Frenchmen, to explain the character of his work, to con- 
vince them that they, too, will find here a master artist 
whom they must admire. If he had been writing for English- 
men he would scarcely have devoted nearly half of his book, 
as he has done, to the re-telling, with many quotations, of 
the story of Harry Richmond—that one of Meredith’s novels 
which perhaps loses least when the bare plot is unfolded, but 
is scarcely his characteristic work. In England we generally 
allude to him as “ the novelist.” M. Photiadés always calls 
him “ the poet,” just as Victor Hugo is “ the poet ” to most 
of his countrymen. Nor do we in England, who in our 
fiction and poetry have observed few precise laws of form, 
trouble ourselves much about the separate and _ special 
provinces of poetry, fiction and philosophy. We have 
seldom known in our literature the distinction which makes 
it necessary to urge vehemently that “ the poet has the right, 
in some cases, to adopt the attitude and intellectual pro- 
cesses of the philosopher.””’ With Wordsworth, Arnold, 
Tennyson, Browning, and Francis Thompson all expressing 
the essentials of their philosophy in poetry, we could hardly 
dispute the point. But M. Photiadés is writing not for 
Englishmen. He is endeavouring to prove to Frenchmen 
that Meredith is an artist even from their exacting point of 
view ; that he is worthy of their attention. 

He is a whole-hearted admirer, a hero-worshipper. He 
praises the man, and gives a vivid account of an interview he 
had with him in those last days at Flint Cottage, setting 
down a conversation which serves to characterise Meredith. 


In a chapter outlining the facts of his life he praises a career 
in which Meredith kept so faithfully to his own literary 
ideals. He praises him as poet, novelist, satirist, thinker, 
and artist; but without the servility of eulogy; he is not 
afraid, now and again, to burst out in protest against just 
that in Meredith which he has spent many pages in explaining 
and defending. 

One can only regret that he shares, with the Germans, their fetishism 
for certain false gods; for example, Jean-Paul? ... Alas! he has 
suffered from their influence. . . . A labyrinthine maze of digressions, 
half learned, half comical, an indigestible pot pourri of things trivial 
and sublime, spoil for us his youthful production Farina, and even 
certain parts of The Egoist. 


But M. Photiadés has expressed this weakness of Meredith’s 
in another way, and in so doing says what might be the last 
word upon Meredith’s obscurity, upon Meredith as satirist. 

Evidently Meredith’s thesis presents this weak point: the Comic 
Spirit is hardly adequate for the task it undertakes. According to 
Meredith, no less subtleness is required to understand pleasantry than 
to create it. . . . But then will the ignorant, the boorish, the foolish, 
all such stupid folk who bring down upon themselves the anger of the 
Comic Muse, will they go quite unpunished ? Has Meredith over- 
rated the power of intelligence? Perhaps. . .. But what does it 
matter! If we are unable to make proper use of our brains, the best 
stimulant would be to study Meredith ! 


But the author is well aware that it is not merely the 
“obscurity ” of Meredith, it is not merely his intellectual 
quality, that has put his fellow-citizens to flight because, as 
he remarked, “ I bore them.”’ He realises perfectly well that 
it is because he disdains mediocrity and banality, and, on the 
other hand, because he refuses to resort to those extremes 
and those paradoxes which create sensation. He cannot 
tolerate banality—so he “ cuts short his transitions ’’—he 
leaves that much to the reader and to his presupposed 
intelligence. Nor can he tolerate that attractive partisan- 
ship which makes much of the mind at the expense of the 
body, or the body at the expense of the soul. He sets up the 
Comic Spirit as an impartial, wholly disinterested judge of 
our world and its inmates. This judge will condemn us and 
subject us to the laughter of the gods if we neglect the carth 
and the realities of the earth. And it will condemn us if we 
set up an arbitrary moral conscience which refuses to ally 
itself with an intellectual conscience. Meredith is content 
with that mean which harmonises body and soul and mind, 
but for the Englishman above all he emphasises the necessity 
of brain—** more brain, O Lord, more brain ! ’”—and in the 
English woman, too, who has so many of the qualities which 
men cannot share with her, he shows the pitiable conse- 
quences (as in Modern Love) of the lack of hardness and 
“ brain-stuff.””. M. Photiadés dwells upon the egoism and 
the sentimentalism which Meredith in nearly all his novels 
held up as the typical defects of the Englishman—the 
egoism and sentimentalism which come from an exaltation 
of the moral at the expense of the intellectual conscience. 
And he shows most effectively how Meredith found both his 
balance and his inspiration in his earth-worship, and, he 
might have added, in his worship of sheer youth and the 
beauty of youth. 

The book is an interesting study of the wit and philosophy 
of George Meredith, all the more interesting because it is 
entirely off the lines of that criticism of fiction to which we 
in England are accustomed. M. Photiadés has talked to 
Englishmen about Meredith, and has read the English 
critics, but his own view is temperamentally his own, and 
detached. It is eulogistic, but not panegyristic ; it is fresh, 
alive, Gallic. And we shall think none the worse of Meredith 
if we can agree with the author as to his reasons for admiring 
him; and in some respects we may disagree with him 
without losing our faith. 
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THE AMERICAN TRUSTS 


By Lewis H. 


Business Organisation and Combination. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Haney. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The English economist may not unfairly be said to regard 
the Trust as an interesting abstraction rather than as a 
definite uneseapable factor in modern economic life. Dr. 
Marshall, for example, merely gives the subject a half-dozen 
perfunctory references, and his successor, Professor Pigou, 
discusses monopolies in general in language which is sheer 
mysticism to the bulk of humanity. What there is in the 
English language on Trusts consists of translations from the 
German and a few works—like those of Mr. H. W. Macrosty— 
whose authors are not professional economists. But in 
America the subject is too vital to remain unnoticed. Once 
the reader can accustom himself to the strange American 
vocabulary of economics, if his mind lean towards such sub- 
jects, his difficulty will be to keep clear of the literature of 
Trusts. 

Professor Haney’s book covers the ground well. It is a 
history, a criticism, and, very nearly, an explanation. It 
expresses opinion, above all, with a freedom regrettably 
absent from works intended for the instruction of the young. 
It lays down the nine-and-twenty cardinal evils of the Trust 
in a spirit which (considering the author's profession) is little 
more sedate than that in which Martin Luther nailed his 
ninety-five theses on the church door at Wittenburg. But a 
Trust can swallow up quite a number of theses without blink- 
ing, and yet pay a dividend of 30 per cent. 

Let us state a few facts as to the American Trust to indi- 
‘ate its extent. In the first place it is only American in the 
sense that its Corporation Charter (the nearest English 
equivalent of which is Articles of Association) comes from 
New Jersey, or another of those States whose laws offer 
special freedom from legal restrictions. Its scope may be 
world-wide. An American Trust initiated the plan by which 
the world was divided into three parts for its exploitation by 
three tobacco companies. The greatest of these reserves 
America for itself, the second in importance manufactures the 
bulk of the tobacco smoked in the United Kingdom, and the 
two companies together produced a third, which now exploits 
most of the rest of the world. The Standard Oil Trust con- 
trols about 90 per cent. of America’s oil. The Sugar Trust 
controls about 75 per cent. of her sugar, and so on. Even 
when a Trust controls only a small fraction, it can frequently 
extort with great success. The Beef Trust only kills about 
half the cattle slaughtered in the United States, but does well. 
Providence, for example, has to get practically all its beef 
from this Trust. Quite recently the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
ties of the U.S. Department of Labour published a Report on 
Retail Prices, 1890 to February 1913. Providence may there 
be seen to pay about half as much again for its steaks as 
almost_any city in the United States. 

The author has a few pleasing stories to tell of the way in 
which profits are made. Thus, there is the tale of the begin- 
ning of the United States Steel Corporation, when J. P. 
Morgan & Co. headed a syndicate which made within one 
year, on a capital expenditure of £5,600,000, a net profit 
of £12,500,000, of which J. P. Morgan & Co. received 20 per 
cent. On this oceasion Morgan sent round a charming 
circular to stockholders: “ It is proper to state that J. P. 
Morgan & Co. are to receive no compensation for their ser- 
vices as syndicate managers beyond a share in any sum which 
may ultimately be realised by the syndicate.” Then there 
is the tale of the United Asphalt Company, whose promoters 
bought large blocks of shares in other companies and re-sold 
them to their own at a handsome profit. 

What are the author’s remedies? In the first place, it 


would seem that where the law is the one machine which can 
be employed, it is as well to see that the law works smoothly 
and speedily. An American jurist, writing to-day to com- 
plain of its slackness, says: ‘ Some twenty-five years ago a 
special committee appointed by the American Bar Associa- 
tion found that the average length of a civil law suit in the 
United States was from a year-and-a-half to six years.” 
Things do not appear to have been speeded up appreciably 
since. ‘To-day written opinions are required by law in the 
appellate courts of many States, and a judge may require 
months, even in some cases years, to write out his verdict, 
properly argued, furnished with precedents, ete. Facilities 
for the investor to dispose of his stock, uniformity of inter- 
State legislation, adequate reports, the granting of some 
powers of inspection, ete., to minorities of stockholders, and 
other safety devices are suggested. State ownership is 
merely named, as it were, in an aside. Yet, if ever an in- 
dustry has evolved into a form when its nationalisation is both 
most simple and most expedient, it is when it has become the 
property of a Trust. In Australia, as we pointed out in a 
recent article, the State is already about to take the step. 
But America still remains in the grip of an out-of-date indi- 
vidualism which should have been buried with the sedan 
chair. 


OLD JAPANESE PLAYS 


Plays of Old Japan: The No. By Marie C. Sropes. 
Together with Translations of the Dramas by M. C. 
Stopes and Professor Joji Sakurai. With a preface 
by H.E. Baron Kato. Heinemann. 5s. net. 

Dr. Stopes has done good service to literature by her 
study and translations of the Né—the traditional drama of 
Japan—because, instead of opening up new fields of specula- 
tion concerning them, she has enlarged their accessibility to 
English readers. Her achievement comes at the right time, 
for it is only of late years that the Samurai class, which has 
monopolised the Nd for generations, has been partially 
shorn of its immemorial privileges and exclusiveness. It has 
been inoculated with Western ideas; its national conscious- 
ness has been widened, and, as a consequence, the Nd, its 
fosterlings, are beginning to assume the proportions of a 
national drama. How far they will be adapted and modified 
to suit the new conditions, Dr. Stopes does not venture to 
inquire ; their very essence is conservative, and they have 
existed practically unchanged in structure and convention, 
and inspiring the same intensity of interest, from the early 
fifteenth century. Their origins are hidden in a primitive 
world, of which we have no knowledge, though there is little 
doubt that they arose out of the medizval pantomime dances 
and chants performed at Shinto festivals. 

Their transition period in Chaucer’s day may be likened 
to that of our own from mystery play and interlude to ortho- 
dox drama in the Elizabethan era—with these important 
differences : that there was no admixture of foreign elements, 
that a basis of traditional usages and appliances was retained, 
and that the standardised result has survived in its entity to 
the present day. 

Strictly speaking, the Né are not drama at all. They are 
rather short epics, interspersed with lyrical description, 
moralising reflections, and a good deal of Buddhistic teaching. 
There is very little action and no pretence at the machinery 
of plot. The characterisation is invariably along broad and 
well-trodden paths, and the emotions belong solely to the 
clemental commonalty of Oricntal races. Much of the 
morality, like the caste ethics of the Samurai, is utterly at 
variance with, and even repulsive to, European ideals ; such 
as that, for instance, in The Maiden’s Tomb, where the 
unfortunate Urai suffers the tortures of eight several hells, 
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each one, like the scriptural devils, worse than the first, 
simply because of her scrupulous conscientiousness in the 
delicate matter of choice between her two suitors. On the 
other hand, so cosmopolitan are the great and simple emo- 
tions that we may read portions of these NO and recognise 
their extraordinary affinity with the sentiments which we 
regard as peculiar to the Latin and Saxon poets. The dirge 
of mutability and of the vanity of beauty, which of our 
poets has not sung it ? 
The dew remains until the wind doth blow, 
The dew remains until the wind doth blow, 
My own life fleeting as a drop of dew, 
What will become of me as time doth pass ? 
or: 
Fleeting as are the gleaming drops of dew, 
Desolate as the moor of Makuzu 
In Autumn is this world of lost delight. 


Even the simile is exactly paralleled in Herrick’s 
We dry away 
As your hours do, 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Ne’er to be seen again. 

Certain elements of the Nd, again, resemble elements of the 
Greek drama. Like the classical trilogies, these plays are 
performed all day; and, to relieve the tragic tension, Hiogen 
or farees are introduced. The chorus has also something of 
the same functions. In some respects it is even more 
important than the Hellenic chorus, for it preserves a kind 
of identity with the chief actor by taking over his or her 
narrative and speaking in the first and singular person. 

Dr. Stopes has had an unenviable task in translating four 
of the Nd—The Maiden’s Tomb, Kagekiyo, Tamura, and 
The Sumida River. Rooted as they are in the past, and 
supremely representative of the literary history of Japan, 
they are studded with classical quotation and allusion. The 
audience, again, being highly cultivated and familiar with 
this specific form of art and its associations, an extreme 
compression of the meaning has resulted. The translator 
has adopted a variety of metres, making blank verse her 
principal medium. Her version, though occasionally clumsy 
and limping, is, as a rule, melodious and idiomatic. She has 
wisely eschewed any attempt at literalness, and might, we 
think, have departed even more boldly from the original, in 
consideration of the complete divergence between the two 
tongues. But, at any rate, she has succeeded in giving us 
at least a twilight impression of the statuesque force, nobility, 
and imagination of these Japanese works. To uncurtain 
them completely may be beyond the capacity of the greatest 
enthusiasm, knowledge, and literary taste. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Emancipation. By Lronarp Inkster. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
1s. 6d. net. 


In many ways it is a pity that there is not in modern literature a 
recognised place for work which, although dramatic in form, is, for 
various reasons unsuitable for the stage. Many modern plays, not 
excluding some by our greatest dramatists, fall into the category of 
drama which, in popular phrase, ‘* reads better than it plays,” although 
no one will deny that the idea which the playwright wishes to present 
is better adapted to dramatic form than to other forms of fiction. But 
when a play is published in book form after, perhaps, being produced 
once or twice by some dramatic society, the critic is called upon to 
discuss it not only as a piece of literature but as a play ; that is, he has 
constantly to bear in mind how it would appear on the stage. 

Let us say frankly that we believe Mr. Inkster’s play The Emancipa- 
tion would bore us on the stage. There is not sufficient action, physical 
or moral, to meet the requirements of real drama. 

Jack Arrowsmith, the highly strung sensitive son of practical 
bourgeois parents, falls in love with his mother’s maid—a most attrac- 
tive girl who is the illegitimate daughter of an actress. Matters are 
precipitated by his mother finding them together one evening. He has 


a scene with his parents—works himself up to the point of defying their 
authority, a thing he has never done before, and then fizzles down 
again and allows the girl, Laura, to persuade him that he must not 
marry her. The fact is that she realises, after having seen him with his 
parents, that he is not grown-up after all, that, as she says, ** it would 
be almost cruel to make him marry.” 

The story is cast in dramatic form, but it is not drama. We think, 
however, that it goes a good way towards being literature. Mr. Inkster 
has hit off, without bitterness, the relation between the unimaginative 
affectionate parents and the sensitive child dominated, not by the 
strength of his parents’ personality, but by the habit of his mind towards 
them. He recognises it himself, while he is unable to shake free of it. 
** You've heard of the love of God, or the fear of God, the terrible 
impersonal sacred thing. The love of parents is that, the love of the 
Creator. A little woman—I can’t treat her as a little woman ...a 
small, fat, tubby knife-maker, coarse, unkind—and he is a god to me. 
Love or fear or hate—they’re all the same.” 

We wonder a little why Mr. Inkster calls his play The Emancipation. 
Jack is not emancipated, although he thinks it is the beginning of his 
emancipation. But we are not so sure as he is. We have only his 
word for it that he has “ lived a year since last night.” That, however, 
is immaterial. What Mr. Inkster has done is to give us a portrait, 
slight, momentary, but effective, of the relation between Jack and his 
parents. It is not drama, but the dramatic form is emphatically the 
right medium for the expression of Mr. Inkster’s idea, and we should 
have been sorry if he had suppressed his play just because it went 
indifferently well on the stage. 





The Life and Writings of Philip Duke of Wharton. By Lewis MEL- 


VILLE. John Lane. 16s. net. 


Even the biographer at large who admires everything and possesses 
the quality most commonly associated with Habakkuk must take deep 
breaths before such asubject as Philip Duke of Wharton. Here, for once 
in a way, no flapdoodle can possibly be written about messages and 
ideals, for the only point about the Duke’s character which can be 
emphatically asserted is that he knew nothing about these things. He 
stands somewhere between the genius manqué and the mocking spirit, 
a Peer Gynt invested with a name, much wealth, and a certain literary 
faculty. 

He was born in 1698, the only son of the Marquis of Wharton, whose 
chief (and sufficiently considerable) claim to be remembered is the 
authorship of Lilli Burlero. Wis father intended him for a brilliant 
future, and to that end fed him on a classical education, which the youth 
accepted until he was 16 years old, when he eloped with and married a 
General’s daughter, to the consternation of all. The father died 
immediately, and Philip succeeded to the title and was at once sent 
abroad with a tutor by his guardians. The tutor was forthwith dis- 
missed as an undesirable chaperone and left stranded at Geneva with a 
young bear as a parting gift. Philip met the Pretender at Avignon and 
enrolled himself as a supporter. But in the following year, 1717, when 
he returned to England this enthusiasm had worked itself off. He 
entered the Irish House of Lords as a supporter of the powers that were, 
and created so favourable an impression that the next year the Govern- 
ment made him a Duke, the only occasion on which this title has ever 
been conferred upon a minor. The ungrateful youth promptly joined 
the Opposition. 

We need not follow him through the rest of his gyrations through life. 
Certain things may be said to his credit. He edited and wrote the 
True Briton, a bi-weekly paper which lived for nearly 18 months, when 
the trial of its printer for libel put an end toit. It is interesting to note 
that one of the objects of this journal was to allay “ Party Resent- 
ments,” which shows that Mr. Belloc struck nothing new when he began 
his onslaughts on the Party System. Wharton also wrote poems 
possessed of a certain verve and lampoons that must have succeeded in 
their object of making people extremely uncomfortable, and he made 
one great speech in defence of Bishop Atterbury. On the other hand 
were unlimited extravagances and immoralities, changes of opinion in 
matters religious and political, veerings between George I. and the 
Pretender, and an intense craving for self-advertisement which led him 
to endow sermons and bestow annuities upon poets and universities on 
one hand and become President of the Hell-Fire Club on the other. His 
death occurred in 1731, and took place, with a special irony, in a 
monastery. We are indebted to Mr. Lewis Melville for an introduction 
to a really interesting bad case. 


Economic Liberalism. By Hermann Levy, Ph.D. Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Professor Levy’s essay is a sketch of the slightest. There are gaps, 
and there are also excrescences. In Monopoly and Competition, of 
which an English translation appeared a year or two ago, Professor 
Levy traced the history of the monopoly system under the Stuarts, 
His conclusions on the subject are transferred to this essay, and mingle 
with a slight statement of the position of Dissenters in Stuart days, and 
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a more elaborate survey of the views of some Puritan writers on the 
business aspects of religion and the religious aspects of business. Then, 
after being shown the merest glimpses of the middle classes, France, 
Holland, and various industries before the Industrial Revolution, we 
are thrown headlong on to the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold, 
the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget. The moral of it all is that the revolt against the 
monopolies and against religious intolerance translated itself into a 
doctrine, and that this doctrine is Liberalism, and that this Liberalism 
is fundamentally economic in character, and based upon the assertion 
of economic rights. We are, in fact, a nation of shopkeepers, and such 
is our faith, but not all our faith. ‘* Economic liberalism taught 
England to believe in the rights and the greatest possible development 
of the individual ; to regard each man as equal before the Law, and to 
regard toleration towards the opinions of others whether in politics or 
in religion ; to place the same social value on all professions, and to 
respect what other nations and races hold holy.” If this splendid 
creed be indeed Liberalism, then we may well re-echo Mr. William 
Watson’s doggerel, 
* The Liberalism which has to-day 
No foe like the Liberal Party.” 

If Professor Levy’s essay were less fragmentary, it might be con- 
vineing and effective : even in its present invertebrate state there is no 
question of its great interest. As it stands, however, it will make 
nobody sit up, it will give no Liberal sleepless nights. 


The Early Life of Mark Rutherford. 
Milford. 2s. 6d. net. 


The title Autobiographical Notes, which Mark Rutherford (W. Hale 
White) himself gives to his work, gives a better idea of the book than 
the title under which it is published. The events related are in a sense 
disconnected, but the whole gives an extraordinarily vivid picture both 
of Mark Rutherford himself and of English life in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Possibly because, as he says, “ these notes 
are not written for publication, but to please two or three persons 
related to me by affection,” the book is delightfully spontaneous and 
sincere. 

Mark Rutherford was born in 1831. He writes: ** The first event in 
my life is the attack by the mob upon our house at the general election 
of 1832. My cradle had to be carried from the front bedroom into the 
back, so that my head might not be broken by the stones which smashed 
the windows.” 

His father was for years doorkeeper at the House of Commons and 
knew many celebrated people, some of whom became Mark Rutherford’s 
friends also. He records a visit to Carlyle as “ an event among the 
greatest of my life.” 

At the age of eighteen he went to the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Theological College with a view to entering the ministry. From there 
he passed to New College, St. John’s Wood, from which he and two 
other students were expelled, it appears on account of their inquiring 
spirit and general intelligence (for no definite charge was brought against 
them). This part of his notes is interesting in view of the change that 
has since come over religious thought. Without this and other such 
direct evidence it would scarcely be credible that so rigid a view could 
have been taken in theology, by really learned men, scarcely more than 
sixty years ago. 

We regret that the notes do not carry us beyond Mark Rutherford’s 
early manhood. We could have read with avidity much more than he 
has given us. Indeed, this small volume can be read with ease in one 
evening. 


Studies in Anglo-Jewish History. By the Rev. N. P. Sroxes (Jewish 
Historical Society of England). 

Dr. Stokes has made a valuable contribution to the literature relating 
to the Jews in England by this volume of studies. He has gone over 
the ground previously trodden by the small band of historians of Pre- 
Expulsion Anglo-Jewry, and has been able to correct and also to supple- 
ment many of the statements made by them. Previous writers, Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs in particular, often lost their way in the complicated 
tangle of the early records on which this section of English history is 
based, and a considerable portion of Dr. Stokes’s task has been to dis- 
entangle some of these complications. Incidentally he demolishes 
entirely the theory of a line of early Chief Rabbis of England. The 
“ Presbyter omnium Judzorum Angliz,”’ he contends, was a purely 
civil officer, and he certainly makes out a good case in support of this 
view. The theory that * Episcopus ” as part of an early Anglo-Jewish 
name represented an ecclesiastical office had already been practically 
demolished, but Dr. Stokes gives it the coup de grdce. He proves in- 
contestably that Episcopus is the equivalent of the Jewish surname 
Cohen (which is itself the Hebrew for priest, but signifies only a descen- 
dant of Aaron). If, however, Dr. Stokes destroys the haloes that have 
settled around certain names or titles, he compensates for his iconoclasm 
to some extent by attributing an ecclesiastical office to the bearers of 
the title ** Magister,” which has hitherto puzzled scholars somewhat. 


By Himsetr. Humphrey 





Apart, however, from these somewhat technical matters, Dr. Stokes 
has written a very readable sketch of the history of the Jews in Cam- 
bridge from their first settlement until almost to-day, and also interest- 
ing studies on such subjects as Jewish names, tallies, the organisation of 
Pre-Expulsion Anglo-Jewry and certain distinguished Jewish families 
of the period. Is Dr. Stokes, however, correct in attributing so general 
a use of inherited surnames at so early a period in Anglo-Jewish history ? 


Rural Regeneration in England. By Wiutitiam Surser.anp. 
Methuen. 2s. net. 


The title of this book is a little too high-flown : it suggests something 
magnificent, the creation of a new English village community, a com- 
munity alive in every sense and therefore fiexible and adaptable to the 
changes that time must bring. 

But the author’s aims are more modest than his title suggests. The 
book contains an analysis, carefully prepared, of arguments for and 
against certain proposals for changing some elements of country life, 
and notes and facts bearing on the arguments. Prices, labour and 
wages, rents and rural tenure, are the principal subjects dealt with, and 
they are dealt with by an author whose bias is that of the moderate, 
rather commercial-minded Liberal. He sees little objection to a 
minimum wage, but illustrates his argument by discussing the effect of 
securing the labourer a wage of 18s. a week, a very “‘ moderate ™ pro- 
posal. He considers want of capital the great need of agriculture at 
the present time. In some districts this may be true, but nowadays 
there is plenty of money about in most parts of rural England. In 
dealing with land tenure, he points out the objections to peasant pro- 
prietorship, but wants to retain the present landlord and tenant 
system, giving a tenant fixity of tenure subject to the supervision of 
a land court. He omits to deal with the system which has been 
developed under the Small Holdings Act, whereby a tenant holds 
under a public authority, thus obtaining a landlord whose prime 
interest is to secure the success of the tenant. An essay on rural 
tenure which does not deal with this form of tenure is seriously behind 
the times. 

The author appears to pride himself on his knowledge of what he 
calls “* the rural mind.” One gathers, indeed, that he lives in the 
country, but he is obviously not of the country ; he stands, one feels, 
aloof from the real life of the people, and has therefore an incomplete 
understanding of what rural regeneration really means. Nevertheless 
the book has considerable value, taken for what it is, and will doubtless 
be read with profit by those persons, now somewhat old-fashioned, who 
prefer that their views on economic and political problems should not 
be disturbed too much by the intrusion of the human element. 


Social Renewal. By Grorce SANDEMAN. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. 

It is an ungrateful thing to affix a label to a writer who emphatically 
declaims against the tyranny of labels. Yet there is one that fits 
Mr. Sandeman exactly. He is a philosophic Anarchist with a faith in 
humanity equal to Prince Kropotkin’s, but with an aloofness from both 
the thought and the happenings of his own day that is far more rare 
than either his discontent or his idealism. In the course of his booklet 
the author makes three quotations: they are from a French philo- 
sopher, a German historian, and an Apostolic Father. He speaks of 
social reformers in such words: ** Their idea is to elaborate and to 
aggravate and to perpetuate the tutelage of the workers.’ So in the 
end he is left unable to make any suggestions beyond the practice of 
the simple life and a faith in one another. The book shows that Mr. 
Sandeman is of the stuff of which social reformers are made; we 
venture to think that only a deliberate refusal to take note of the work 
of this maligned class keeps him outside our camp. The worst of it is 
that people like that are very numerous. 


Introduction to the Study of Indian Music. By E.CLements. Long- 
mans. 6s. net. 

For the lay reader Mr. Clements’ book might just as well have been 
written entirely in Hindustani. We opened at random to find that 
* Rama Amatya, copying the chyut svaras of Grama Sadharan, spoke 
of ‘ chyut madhyam ga,’ * chyut pancham ma,’ and * chyut shadj ni.’ 
The actual notes called by these names appear to have been the antara 
ga of Ratnakar, ma tivra, and the kakali ni’’! We fear that Mr. 
Clements’ public will be small—we can only hope that it will be appre- 
ciative. The book has obviously involved considerable work. It is 
generously illustrated with explanatory tables and diagrams. 


The Bankside Acting Edition of Shakespeare for Schools. Edited by 
F.J.H. Darron. King John, Julius Caesar, and As You Like It. 
Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 6d. each net. 

The point of this edition is that it will enable children to understand 
Shakespeare by acting him instead of leading them to regard the plays 
as unappetising clots of archaisms. Each play has a thoroughly prac- 
tical introduction dealing with the practical points of stage management, 
costumes, and the rest, while the texts have been dealt with gently. 
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Special notice to readers 
using the 


GREAT WESTERN, AND 
LONDON AND NORTH 
WESTERN RAILWAYS 


Special arrangements have been made 
with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 
whereby readers living on these systems 
may now obtain “THE NEW 
STATESMAN ” promptly and regularly. 
In all towns served by The Great 
Western and London and North Western 
Railways Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 
have shops in close vicinity to the 
Station. At these shops “THE NEW 
STATESMAN ” is regularly stocked. 


“THE NEW STATESMAN ” can be 
delivered every Saturday morning by 
any local newsagent, or can be obtained 
from the bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son and Messrs. Willings. 




















To LIBRARIANS and 
POSSESSORS of COLLECTIONS 
OF OLD BOOKS 


"THE British Library of Political Science 
(London School of Economics and Political 
Science) is anxious to obtain certain volumes 
towards the completion of its collections, and 
would be glad to give in exchange duplicates 
from stock of equal value. A list of these would 
be sent on application to anyone willing to 
make exchanges. The following works are 
particularly needed :— 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 4th 
series, 1892-1908, vols. 51 and 53-65 
inclusive. 

Annual Register, 1821-24, 1829, 1832, 
ery 1835-40, 1842, 1844 and 1846- 

National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science : — Transactions, 
1857, 1861, 1865 and 1867. 

Royal Colonial Institute Proceedings :— 
Before 1882. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, sets or any 
volumes. 


Communications should be addressed to— 


The LIBRARIAN, London School of 
Economics, Clare Market, London, W-C 








THE CITY 


ONEY is becoming very plentiful in London, the 
M short loan market having been flooded with funds, 
so that on call loans borrowers have not had to 
pay more than 2 per cent. In these circumstances it might 
be thought that the Bank rate would be reduced, but the 
end of the quarter requirements are always heavy, parti- 
cularly in Berlin, which is now taking a large proportion of 
the new gold that becomes available. It is not surprising 
that money should be pouring into Berlin, for the Reichs- 
bank is maintaining the extraordinarily high official dis- 
count rate of 6 per cent., but this is in accordance with the 
definite policy of increasing the gold reserves, which during 
the last five months have been augmented by over 17} mil- 
lions sterling. London always finances the Egyptian cotton 
crop, and as this year’s crop promises to be a record one, 
with high prices, large withdrawals for that part of the 
world appear likely. The Bank of England reserve stands 
at a comparatively high figure, and, generally speaking, the 
position of the national bank of every important European 
country is in the same satisfactory state. In ordinary 
circumstances, therefore, one would look for cheap money 
after the usual autumn drain is over. 


* * * 


Apart from the decline that is indicated by the trade 
returns, reports from manufacturing centres in the United 
Kingdom show a slackening of trade in most branches. 
With the exception of Government orders for warships there 
is a marked falling off in the shipbuilding industry, which is 
just as well for the shipping trade itself, otherwise over- 
production would appear inevitable. Orders are coming in 
less freely in the textile trades, in which the possible shortage 
of cotton is causing a certain amount of perturbation. In 
iron and steel, however, a better tone is evident, and larger 
orders for railway materials, rolling-stock, and general con- 
structional material are coming in from distant markets. 
In Germany trade is falling off more rapidly, but the general 
feeling is fairly confident. France forms a striking exception 
to most of the countries of Western Europe, industry 
generally being in a most flourishing condition there. This 
may be due in part to the successful opening up of large new 
iron fields. In Austria trade is bad, but the relief felt at 
the conclusion of the war has induced a hopeful spirit. 
The Scandinavian countries are doing well, there being little 
or no diminution in the demand for their special products— 
wood pulp and paper in particular. Generally speaking, 
there is a falling off in industry throughout Europe, but not 
of a violent enough character to induce a slump ; and har- 
vests in many of those countries which are the principal 
customers of Europe, with the increased purchasing power 
they bring, may counteract the falling off in the home 


demand. 
bd at Be 


The Toronto correspondent of The Times, cabling under 
date of 8th inst., sent his paper most favourable reports 
with regard to the wheat crop, stating that 85 per cent. of 
the crop will probably be the best milling wheat the west of 
Canada has ever produced. Authorities state that the 
general opinion is that the crop is the best for years, if not 
the best the western part of Canada has ever had, and the 
correspondent referred to ends his cablegram with the state- 
ment that, “ as a result of these favourable reports, general 
business conditions in the west have already distinctly 
improved.” My own advices are that the monetary strin- 
gency is less than was anticipated, and the excellent crop 
cannot fail to have a most favourable effect upon gencral 
conditions throughout the Dominion. The tightness of 
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money from which the country has been suffering has, how- 
ever, caused a considerable amount of unemployment in the 
building trade, and has compelled many usually employed 
in this industry to take work in the harvest field. This has 
provided the farmers with cheaper labour than they have 
enjoyed for some years, and is much to their advantage. 

* a 3 


There is practically nothing to report of the Stock and 
Share markets, business being almost at a standstill. Con- 
siderable relief is, however, felt with regard to the European 
situation, and prices are inclined to firmness, so that it 
requires only a certain amount of buying to bring about a 
general rise in quotations. There are already some signs of 
an increased demand, and the slackening of industrial 
activity should release sufficient money to bring about such 
increased inquiry for investments. The improving tendency 
is being materially assisted by the almost total cessation 
of publie offerings. Paris shows signs of returning specula- 
tive activity, there being a considerable amount of business 
in copper shares at rising prices. In Berlin, Vienna, and 
other centres the feeling is much more hopeful, and Canadian 
Pacifics are again coming into favour. Several Government 
and Municipal Loans are known to be in preparation, but 
meanwhile welcome breathing space is being vouchsafed the 
different markets, which are thus able to recuperate from 
the strain that has been placed upon them in this direction 
during the past year. On the whole, indications for the 
investment markets must be considered favourable, and I 
look for an all-round recovery. 

Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway Co., Ltd.—At the approaching 
General Meeting the Board will recommend payment of the 
following dividends for the half-year ended June 30th last: On 
the preference stock 2} per cent., being at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum less Income Tax. On the ordinary stock 5 per cent., 
being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, together with a bonus 
of 2 per cent., both free of Income Tax, making 7 per cent. for the 
half-year, free of Income Tax. One per cent. of the above bonus 
will be payable out of the revenue of the Bragantina Railway and 
the Interest on Investments. And to carry forward £160,000 to 
the next half-year, subject to audit. 


Union Steam Ship Company of New Zealand, Ltd.—Cable 
advice has been received from the Head Office in Dunedin to the 
effect that the first meeting to sanction a scheme for the recon- 
struction of the Company was held in Dunedin on the 19th ult., 
when the resolutions proposed were unanimously passed. A con- 
firmatory meeting will be held in Dunedin on the 30th inst., the 
transfer books of the London office of the Company will be closed 
on September 30th, and no transfers will be accepted after that 
date. A dividend of 1s. 2d. per share will be paid on November Ist 
next to Shareholders who are on the London register of the Com- 
pany on September 30th 


Nigeria Bitumen Corporation, Ltd.—In view of the approaching 
exhaustion of the Company’s funds, applications to the Colonial 
Government for financial assistance were made. After some 
correspondence, a reply dated July 24th, was received from the 
Colonial Office proposing that the Company’s plant be taken over 
by the Colonial Government at a valuation, as a set-off against 
their claim in respect of the debentures held by them as security 
for the loan of £25,000, provided that if, within a period of six 
months from the date of taking over the plant, the Company 
raised further capital to continue its operations in Southern 
Nigeria, the Government would return the plant, in the meantime 
having the right to use any part of the plant and pay the Company 
the value of any articles retained should the Company decide to 
continue operations. The Board decided to accept this pro- 
position and asked whether, in the event of additional capital 
being forthcoming, the prior right to apply for leases for forty 
square miles would be extended for a further period of two years. 
A reply has now been received granting the Company an extension 
until May, 1915, conditionally that £20,000 of new capital is 
provided by February 27th next, or, if the amount of new capital 
is less than £20,000, the period of extension to end in May, 1914. 
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LONDON SCHOOL of ECONOMICS 
and POLITICAL SCIENCE 


[UNIVERSITY OF LONDON] 
Director : THE HON. W. P. REEVES 
This institution, of which the Nineteenth Session begins on 6th October, 1913, provides both 


elementary and advanced instruction, and also direction and guidance in research and investigation, in 
the whole range of economic and social subjects, including :— 


Accountancy Currency 
Administration Demography 
Banking Economics 
Business Organisation Ethics 
Colonial Government Ethnology 
Colonisation Finance 
Commerce and Commercial peesraghy 
istory 


Industrial Law 


aw 
Constitutional History, Law 
international Law 


and Practice 

The new Calendar (price 1s. 5d. post free) contains 
particulars of more than 150 separate lecture courses, 
classes or seminars in the above subjects, by seventy 
different professors, lecturers and assistants. 

Special provision is made for : 

(a) Students pursuing courses of study for degrees 
of the University of London in the Faculties of (i.) 
Economics and Political Science ; (ii.) Arts ; (iii.) Laws 
(B.A., B.Sc., M.A., D.Sc., LL.B., LL.D., and D.Litt.). 

(b) Students not aiming at a university degree, but 
interested in studying some particular subject. 

(c) Students engaged in banking, commerce, in- 
surance, the Civil Service (national or municipal), or 
the Consular Service wishing to equip themselves for 
advancement in their calling (full courses of instruction 
are available for those who can attend only from 
6 p.m. onward). 

(d) Teachers in London elementary or secondary 
schools, for whom special courses are arranged. 

(e) Graduates of London or of other universities, 
and persons doing post-graduate work, or making 
special researches or studies. 

(f) Students from the British Empire beyond the 
seas, or from foreign countries. 


The minimum age for admission is 18, without restriction 
of sex, nationality, or previous place of education. Students 
are not required to have passed the London matriculation 
or any other specified examination. They can follow what- 
ever course of study they desire, and may enter for asingle 
lecture-course. The work proceeds’ uninterruptedly 
from ten to eight or nine o’clock, but students able to 
attend only in the evening will find adequate instruction 
courses available for them. 

The inclusive fee, admitting to all the lectures and other 
advantages of the school, is, in the Faculties of Economics 
and Arts, {10 Ios. per session, or £4 4s. per term ; in the 
Faculty of Laws and in the Department of Social Science, 
£12 12s. per session, or £5 58. per term. 


The fees for admission to separate courses work out at 
between a shilling and eighteenpence per lecture. 


Students have access to all the libraries and special 
collections, to common rooms and a reading room, to 
various students’ societies for debates, entertainments, 
excursions, etc., and to a refectory where meals are served 
at extremely low prices. Students not resident in London 
are assisted to find suitable living accommodation in hostels 
or settlements, lodgings or families, if desired. 

Among the lectures arranged for the ensuing session are 
the following : 

OPEN FREE TO THE PUBLIC, 
By Archdeacon Cunningham, on The Influence of Religious 
Conceptions on the Historical Development of Econo- 


International Trade 
Labour Problems 





Psycholog 
Railway rganisation and 
e 





Librarianship Financ 

Local Government Shipping 

Logic Social Service 

Marine Insurance Sociology 

Mathematics Statistics 

Municipal Organisation Taxation 

Paleography [Philosophy Trade Union Organisation 
Political Science and Transport 


mic Doctrine and Theories. Five lectures on Mondays, 
October 13th, 20th and 27th, and November 3rd and 
1oth, at 8 p.m. 

By Dr. A. L. Bowley, on The Increasing Public Interest in 
Social and Industrial Statistics. Inaugural Lecture on 
Monday, October 6th, at 8 p.m., the Registrar- 
General presiding. 

By Mr. Sidney Low, on Some Psychological and Ethical 
Factors in the Development of the British Empire. 
Six Lectures on Thursdays, February 5th, 12th, 19th, 
and 26th, March 5th and 12th, 1914, at 8 p.m. 


By Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.P., on The British Empire in 
Geographical Perspective. Five Lectures on Fridays, 
October 17th, 24th and 31st, November 7th and 
14th, at 6 p.m. 

By Professor Seligmann, on The Earliest Egyptians and their 
Modern Representatives. Inaugural Lecture on Tues- 
day, October 7th, at 5 p.m., Sir Richard Temple 
presiding. 

By Mr. Tawney, on The Aims and Methods of the Ratan 
Tata Foundation for the Investigation of Poverty. 
Inaugural Lecture on Wednesday, October 22nd, at 
5 p-m., the Bishop of Oxford presiding. 

By Mr. Tawney, on The State Regulation of Wages. 
Six Lectures on Tuesdays, October 21st and 28th, 
and November 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th, at 8 p.m. 


By Professor Mantoux, on French Trade Unionism in the 
Nineteenth Century. Ten Lectures on Fridays, 
January 16th, 23rd and 30th, February 6th, 13th, 2oth 
and 27th, March 6th, 13th and 2oth, 1914, at 4 p.m. ; 
and also on the preceding Thursdays, at 7.15 p.m. 


By Mr. Hubert Hall, on British and Foreign Archives. In- 
augural Lecture on Wednesday, October 8th, at 8 p.m. 

By Professor Sir John Macdonell, on International Law: 
The Development of the Form of Treaties. Course of 
Lectures on Thursdays, beginning November 2oth, at 
5.30 p.m. 

By Mr. Godfrey, on Railway Work in India. Inaugural 
Lecture on Wednesday, October 15th, at 8 p.m., 
Mr. W. M. Acworth presiding. 

By Mr. B. M. Headicar, on The Contents and Arrangement 
of the British Library of Political Science. Lecture 
on Thursday, October 23rd, at 3.30 p.m., alsoon Friday, 
October 24th, at 8.15 p.m. 


AT TERM FEES. 

Other courses, classes and seminars by Professors Cannan, 
Hobhouse, Westermarck, Urwick, Seligmann, Garwood, 
Lyde, Sargent, Morgan, Foxwell, Dicksee, Sidney Webb; 
Dr. Knowles, Dr. Bowley, Mrs. W. P. Reeves; Messrs. 
Lowes Dickinson, Graham Wallas, Hubert Hall, G. P. 
Gooch, Stephenson, Wildon Carr, Brown, Lees Smith, 
Temperley, etc. Lectures in French will be given by 
Professor Mantoux and M. Simiand, and in German by 
Professor Hermann Levy. 


Particulars will be sent on application to the Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Clare Market, Kingsway, London. 
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